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justifiabie egotism when I say that Mrs. John Jones recognised me “And now,” continued Mrs. John Jones, “now that we're all 
ORIGINAL POETRY. instantly from her maiden’s sketches. gathered together, and time’s getting on, I shall take this opportu- 
“Dear Mr. Swanquill,” said she, entering by the side-door, and || nity to tell you where I've settled for us to dine, and why I’ve chose 
SONG. picking up her pocket-handkerchief, “I don’t care for you.” this day of al] others for the excursion. What think you, ladies and 
. BY TYRONE POWER “ Madam,” said I, “ you flatter me.” gentlemen, of THe BALL oF sT. PaUL’s ?”’ 
pete : A burst of astonishment and delight rose from the assembly. 


Tink on me when morn’s first beam 
Heralds the day-god from the sea ; 
Wake, love, from out thy matin dream, 

And give thy first, best thought to me. 


Next when “The Mirror” meets thine eye, 
And shows ye, love, how fair ye be, 
Dim the bright vision with one sigh, 
And be that sigh, love, breathed for me. 


Think on me, at day’s full prime, 
When I, unbless’d, am held from thee, 
And when thou hear’st the evening’s chime, 
At that still hour, love, think on me. 


Think on me, when thou sink’st to rest, 
When to our God thou bendest knee, 

Be thy last word to heaven address’d, 
But thy last thought, love, give to me. 
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MRS. JOHN JONES'S PIC-NIC. 


I ue a pic-nic. I don’t care what anybody says, but J like a | 
pic-nic. Itis the only remnant of pastoral life as it was practised | 
in the ancient arcadia—it is the poetry of dinner-parties—it is Mr. | 
Owen’s system of reciprocal supply set to music, if I may be allowed | 
to speak so poetically. Whenever Ihear of a pic-nic going forward, | 
I always make a point of calling on some of the parties a day or | 
two previously, in hope of being invited; and im most eases I am | 
successful ; for I believe I may say ut vanity—mind ! I-don’t | 
wish to set up for a wit, or a ius, or a scholar, or a man of 
fashion—but I do say that I co @ very nice sort of 
young man for a pic-nic party. , | 

Every man has his hobby, and a pic-nic is mine. I have pic- 
nicked all over England. There is scarcely a park, forest, ruined | 
abbey, or heaven-kissing hill in the kingdom that I have not visited | 
a la Boecaccio. I have been splashed by the fountains at Chats- | 
worth; I have taken tea a! fresco in Windsor Park ; I have lunched 
off the cromlech at the summit of Snowdon. But of all the pic- | 
nics—and of all the pic-nics it has ever been my lot to participate 
in—nothing for originality of design and felicity of execution ever | 
came up to that I had the honour to attend in June last, under the | 
auspices of my excellent friend, Mrs. John Jones of Wood-street, | 
Cheapside. 

I'll tell you all about it. But before I begin, I must let you know 
that Mrs. John Jones is a bit of a relation of mine, having been | 
grafted into the family-tree through the medium of a certain great | 
(ass of an) uncle of mine, who ran away with his servant-maid. | 
Somehow or other I had gained intelligence that Mrs. John Jones | 
had “issued circulars,” as they say in the city, for a pic-nic, which | 
was to be conducted on a plan entirely novel and very striking. All | 
that was known about it was that it was fixed for St. Paul’s day, | 
(Sune the thirtieth,) but why for St. Paul’s day more than any other | 
day, no one couid guess. Her husband was not a Paul, and she had | 
no son of that name: there was a John, a Thomas, a William, a | 
James, a Robert, an Agustus, and a Decimus—but no Paul. Per- 
haps it was her birth-day: what if it were? it was no concern of | 
mine; and without bothering my brains any more about the matter, | 
I bent my steps to Wood-street forthwith, in order to give myself 
an opportunity of being invited to the fete. 

I knocked in the quickest manner possible, and stood close up | 
against the door, lest the lady should get a peep through the par- | 
lour window, and be frightened by the gentility of my appearance 
into a “not at home.” The maid appeared in due time, and, as | 
usual, wanted to swear an alibi—but I knew too much of such mat- 
ters to be bamboozled by a foolish kitchen-wench, and at length 
obtained a promise from her that she would go and see, “though | 
really she didn’t believe misses was anywhere about.” Meantime 
I insinuated myself into the snug litttle parlour on the left hand, | 
(Mr. John Jones’s office is on the right,) where I had often been 
before; and there I had found pins and scissors, and balls of cotton, 
and little three-cornered bits of muslin, and a pair of spectacles lying | 
on the floor, and a foot-stool turned topsy-turvy by its side—all suf- | 
ficiently indicative of a sudden retreat; and at a little distance from | 
the table, in the direction of a side-door which stood half open, lay | 















a pocket-handkerchief, thereby showing pretty clearly which way | 
the lady had effected her escape. As I stood here, gathering up the | 
spectacles, and setting the foot-stool on its lege again, I could plainly | 
hear my friend, the servant-maid, giving a description of my person 
and appointments with an exactness that would not have disgraced | 
a modern novel. Modesty forbids me to repeat the terms of this | 
description ; but I hope I shall not be considered as indulging in un- | 


| cold and dreary. 


“] know you're used to seeing ladies in their dishabdille,” shaking 
me by the hand, “and will excuse it—pray sit down—though, to || “Capital !”—“ Excellent !”—“ Delightful !’"—“ Youdon’tsay so!""— 
say the truth, I am a sad figure, to be sure.” “Well, really !’—and such-like acclamations, were beard in all parts 

“Madam,” said I, “ you're very nice’’—what can one say on such || of the room ; and Mrs. John Jones's extraordiuary genius was extolled 
an occasion ?—“ and you know I’m always of the poet’s opinion— || in every figure of hyperbole that belle could conceive or beau could 
when ‘unadorned, adorned the most.’”’ express. Was ever such a scheme! How could it have entered 

“Pho! pho! stuff and nonsense! you know better. But come, I || Mrs. Jghn Jones’s head? They'd haveitin the newspapers, It would 
wanted to speak to you; you're the very person I wanted to see. || be a tradition among the guides to the bail till the crack of doom. 
You like a pic-nic, I know, for I’ve heard you say so: and—but are |} And then a question arose—should we be allowed to carry our plan 
you engaged for next Saturday ?”’ into execution ? 

“Next Saturday? let mewsee—what is next Saturday?’ and I “Oh yes!” broke forth Mrs. John Jones, “ I’ve a friend at court,” © 
pretended to cogitate upon it, though I knew well enough I had no |} (@ relation, I rather suspect, in one of the vergers,) “and weighall 
engagement on Saturday, nor Sunday nor Monday neither; but it have it all to ourselves, I knew you'd like it! Mr. Jones had been 
wouldn’t do to make oneselftoo cheap; and I at length replied that || up to see that all’s right. No dust, no dirt, no damp; needn’t be 
I had a little affair on Saturday, but it was of no great consequence, | afraid of your dresses; and James and Janet (her domestic exelu- 
and if I could be of any service to Mrs. John Jones in conducting a || sives, have been going back wards and forwards al! the morning 
party of the nature she mentioned, I should be most happy. | to take the eatables and drinkables. Come, get your hatsygentle- 

“Oh! everything’s arranged, thank’ee,” said she, ‘much obliged, || men, delays are dangerous; mind, no smoking, and now who leads 
and we want nothing now but a fine day. Mr. Jones says the glass || the way?” 
is getting up, and the almanac talks of fine weather, so we've every | By unagimous consent, Mre. John Jones was appointed to pre- 
prospect. There will be twelve of us, six ladies and six gents—for || cede; and accordingly leaning on the arm of Mr. Brown of Kentish 
my plan will only admit of a limited number, ard all the arrange- | Town, an old=friend of the family, and an inveterate punster, the 
ments have been made under my directions. Nobody knows where || lady steered forth. By special invitation, Miss Smith and I followed 
we're going—only myself—and I mean to keep everybody in the || —— and after us came Mr. John Jones, a very sober, say- 
dark till the time of starting. We are all to meet here— nl thing sort of fellow, Mrs. Jones’s “ worser half,” as she herself 








precisely—and then our destiny will be declared. Now You m called him, escorting Misa, Joanna Jolmson, a terrible politician, 
say you'll come, and then send an excuse just at the last momémfit; || conversant in Bank Charters and Indian Monopolies. After these 
because, if you do, we shall have a lady over and above, and that Crane, a Surrey fox-hunter, chaperoning 


| marched Mr. J 
would put us all out.” Miss Amelia Tibbs, (or @ibbs, I forget which,) a young lady out of a 
“My dear madam——” H 


. neighbouring street; rding to Mrs, John*Jones’s accouni, an 
“And with regard to’ bri share, we don’t expect you || “extraordinary clever girl, but very reserved.” A most interesting 
young bachelors to find any thing few bottles of wine, andjany | 


personage came next, Miss Winks, an elderly lady, who, in the good 

little ma in the ee that you may thinigproper.’'s ‘ days of lucky Bish, had won a ten thousand pound prize in the 
“My cearamadar . -. . 
“There ing I think it rigit to igarswo'n’ 


, and was now living on the proceeds in a snug, comfortable 

somewhere over the water. Being without relatives, this lady 

allowed ; not that I’ve any objections to Il of tobacco, was an object of deep solicitude to several worthy families, who 
they do spoil one’s dresses so.” || invited her to all their parties, eglely with a view to her amusement, 
“Why, ma’am——” || and out of pity, for her isolated situation in life. She was supported 

“ And I’ve determined to allow no servants but my own, for they || by Mr. Brown, a gentleman very proud of his figure, and, as you 
only eat up all the victuals, and break the plates, and get quarrelling || may su ith his coat buttoned up to the chin, and his trousers 
among themselves, and drinking all the wine—so, if you fall in with || made v tto his legs. During the early part of the day we 
my plans, only say so, and the thing’s settled; for you know I’m || were m lexed by our two Mr. Browns—the punning Mr. 
not a person of many words, and I must have my party made upto- | Brown the figurative Mr. Brown constantly answering one for 
day, come what will.” the other;or both provokingly remaining silent, in belief of each that 
“Madam,” I replied at length, “ your plan, as much ae I can see || the question was put to his neighbour. This, however, was soon 





























|| of it, seems excellent. I perfectly coincide with every thing you | rectified by Mrs. John Jones, who, with her wonted sagacity, 


| arranged that her Mr. Brown should be called Mister Brown, and 
at the eleventh hour.” the other Mr. William Brown. The last couple were Mr. Wilkins, 
“Ten, Mr. Swanquill ; ten is the hour—we shan’t wait a t || nly called “Posy Wilkins,” from the circumstance of his al 
for anybody ; and if any one is so unhandsome as to stay behind |) ways having a bouquet in his button-hole, and Mies Marianne Moore, 
and break our number, I'll never forgive him as long as I live.” a poetical genius, celebrated for her contributions to various feminine 
Preliminaries being thus satisfactorily settled, I took an early op- || magazines, and as being the unraveller of a very puzzling pocket- 
portunity of making my bow; knowing, as I said, that Mrs. John || book enigma, by which she obtained the prize of half a dozen splen- 
Jones must have many little things to engage her attention prepa- || didly bound copies of “ Gedge’s Ladies’ Annual Remembrancer.” 
ratory to such an arduous undertaking as that of conducting a pic- || Rumour, and Mrs. John Jones, also whispered that this young lady 
nic party. was the victim of an unrequited attachment to Mr. Posy Wilkins, 
Well, the thirtieth of June arrived; and a finer morning I never || her present partner. 
beheld. It seemed made for a holiday; and people, as they went Well, away we went. Wood-street had never before witnessed 
bustling along the bright streets, appeared all bent on pic-nic parties. || “ such a cavalcade,” as Mrs. John Jones turned round to observe. I 
As I walked through the various squares in my way to Wood-street, || said we should be taken for a wedding-party. Mr. Brownobserved, 
Cheapside, and saw the gossiping groups of nursemaids airing their || “that people would think it was a club walking.”” However, on we 
tender charges in the midst of the shrubberies, I could not help |) went, regardless of what people thought or said, and were soon lost 
regarding them as so many gipsy parties; and the poor fellows that || in the vortex of Cheapside. As it was impossible now to commu- 
I observed getting a snack at the street corners, showed to my view || nicate with our neighbours fore and aft, I took this opportunity to 
as so many gentlemen of pleasure indulging in a déjuné champetre. || unravel the mystery at my elbow, and ascertain what Miss Smith it 
Yes, said I, becoming poetical as my spirits rose in the beams of || was that the fates and Mrs. John Jones had thus particularly con- 


have observed ; and you may depend upon it, I will not desert you 





|| that brilliant sun, the mind is as a glass, and on the culour of || signed to my protection. Therealways requires considerable delicacy 
|| that glass depends the appearance of the world without—through || in obtaining from a young lady in the city “the nature of her papa’s 


this it looks all warm and bright; through that it becomes dark, | engagements ;” butI flatter myself, this delicacy is peculiarly enjoyed 
by myself, and I had little difficulty in the task, Miss Smith’s papa 

I was now at the house of Mr.’ John Jones in Wood-street ; and || was a silk mercer in Fleet-street, I might have guessed as much, 
as I passed the parlour window could plainly discern the high bows || indeed, by the appearance of his daughter. She was all silk; silk 
and enormous pokes of the ladies’ hats and bonnets. Being desirous || hat, silk ribands, silk shawl, silk frock, silk sash, silk gloves, silk 
of giving some idea of my importance by a handsome preliminary || stockings, silk shoes. We have been told that all mankind are but 
knock, (John Jones has no bell,) I began to thump away at the || worms; if so, Miss Smith may at least be entitled to the distinction 
lion’s head with all my might; but, really, John Jones’s knockeris || of a silk-worm. Besides all this, Miss Smith was a genius—a uni- 
such a stiff, rusty brute, that I defy the cleverest footman in all Lon- || versal genius; the fine arts, the belles-lettres, the drama—she was 


|| don to get a rat-tat out of it, and the attempt was a miserable failure. || conversant with them all; and if she knew little of philosophy, she 


“Come, Mr. Swanquill,” cried my amiable friend, Mr. John Jones, || made up for her paucity of knowledge by an ostentatious display of 
before the door was well opened, ‘we began to think you late—it’s || all she had, and was not over-nice in advancing as her own opinions 
gave warning to ten by our clock, and we're exactly with St. Paul’s, || those of the immortal big-wigs of antiquity. Now I hate a blue- 


|| But come, I must introduce you to your pardner for the day—your || stocking, and, above all, a blue-stocking of the name of Smith. Nay, 


Diana, as I may say—for it’s part of my plan to have you arranged || I do own that the name of Smith alone is enough to put me into a 
in couples. Miss Smith, Mr. Sylvanus Swanquill—Mr. Sylvanus || state of very considerable nervousness, for, in my youth, I went to 
Swanquill, Miss Smith.” school to a man of that designation; and, as great geniuses are 





* “Thou hast a few names even in Sardis which have not defiled 
their garments ; and they shall walk with me in white; for they are 
worthy.” Revelation iii. 4, 





I bowed to my fair incognito, (for I cannot help viewing all the || always great blockheads in their early days, I received much unme- 
Miss Smiths in that light,) and began to make myself as agreeable || rited castigation, and have had a dislike towards the Smith family 
as circumstances would allow. ever since, Willingly would I have effected a change—willingly 
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would I have united myself to Miss Amelia Tibbs, alias Figs, (she 
couldn’t be so clever as Miss Smith,) or with Miss Winks, the holder 
of the lucky number. Fain would I have entered into a political 
union with Miss Joanna Johnson, or a poetical one with Miss Mari- 
anne Moore. Nay, I would have put up with the vulgarity and 
volubility of Mrs. John Jones lierself, rather than have sacrificed 
myself (1 can call it no less) to the abominable all-accomplished 
Miss Smith. Whatever were my feelings, however, I conducted 
myself towards my fair partner with such an appearance of good 
humour, that she was evidently “very much taken with me,” as 
Mrs. John Jones kindly hinted, and did me the honour tocontradict 
me in every thing I advanced. I must excuse her, she said, for op- 
posing my views so frequently, but really she loved an argument, 
and was like Dr. Johnson (!) for she confessed that she often talked 
for victory rather than mere matter of fact. But it was in the collision 
of minds that the sparks of wit and the scintillations of eloquence 
were produced ; and then she brought in the old simile of the flint 
and stee!, which, because the percussion system had become so pre- 
valent, I had hoped was altogether exploded. 

But to go on with my tale. We crossed into St. Paul’s churchyard 
without one of us being run over, andentered the cathedral through 
the north-door. Mr. Figaro Brown proposed that we should stay 
to look over the monuments, and began to hold forth on the Apollo- 
like symmetry of oneof Bacon’s figures ; but we resisted Mr. Brown’s 
invitation, as we did that of the guide to the crypts, Mr. Double-en- 
tendre Brown wittily observing, that “our excursion not being a 
botanical one, we had nothing to do with eryptogamia.” ‘Well, 
on we went—up and up—round and round that interminable stair- 
case, till we were fairly brought to a dead stand-still, and glad to 
take refuge in the whispering gallery. Mrs. John Jones in particu- 
lar, being “rather jolly,” as she herself acknowledged, exhibited 
great symptoms of distress, and observed, as well as she could for 
puffing and blowing, that it was “‘a terrible way (puff,) and she 
thought (pug’) that the dean (puf’) and chapter (puf") ought to 
have (puf’).a machine (puff, puff,) such as they have (puff, puff, 
puff) at the Colosseum in the Regency Park.” Mr. Brown acknow- 
ledged it would be a very good way of making the ascent, but 
thought the dean and chapter would not be very ready to give 
their assent to it. 

The whispering gallery then became the subject of discussion, 
and three of us young fellows were sent round to the other side to 
exhibit the phenomenon. Mr. Jonathan Crane wanted to know if 
it would be considered improper to give a view-halloo. We were 
decidedly of opinion that it would, and consequently confined our- 
selves to mere—‘ How do youdo?” and “ What o'clock is it?” and 
‘A fine day for a pic-nic party !’—only Mr. Brown, who made a 
pun or two upon the subject, and said that “ this was a most extra- 
ordinary place, for it was customary to use none but very low lan- 
guage, and whispering in company was always aloud.” “Hear, 
hear!” cried the parliamentary Joanna —— “ Hark to him!” 
exclaimed the Surrey fox-hunter, and the fest of the gentlemen and 
ladies laughed and tittered till the whole gallery was in a roar. Some 
one now proposed that we should make a digression to see the clock, 
telling a marvellous tale about the weight of the pendulum and t 
length of the minute-finger; but this was soon overruled. Mr. Bro’ 
deciaring, that if we went there we should certainly get into 
newspapers, as, the last time he went to see the handsin that depart- 
ment, he spied a T'ime’s reporter taking minutes. 

“ Well, Ido declare,”’ cried Mrs. John Jones, still panting and 
looking very red in the face, “I never was so tired in all my born 
days. I had no conception it was such a way up; gs ache to 
my very heart. I’m sure I don’t know how I shall g ck again, 
if going down’s os hard as coming up. I don’t seem ave any 
strength left, and my heart beats to that degree! But I see you're 
all anxious to be getting forward, and I won’t bore you any longer 
with my complaints.” 

“Oh! dear madam,” interrupted friend Brown, “don’t mention it, 
pray! it’s a pleasure to hear ’em!” 

Miss Smith and I had by this time got into a warm discussion on 
the doctrine of sounds, Miss Smith contending that sound was an 
actual substance, existing, more or less, in all known bodies, and 
capable of elicitation by the forcible collision of those bodies; not a 
mere eftect of the displacement of air, acting upon a certain organ in 
the human machine, as I endeavoured to maintain. Aristotle, Euler, 
D’ Alembert, Perrault, Newton, and a dozen others, were called in 
by the lady as auxiliaries; and the end of it was that I hadn’t a 
word to say for myself. 

“T yield, dear Mise Smith,” cried I; yours is the true philosophy, 
and I only wonder that I could have been so blind as not to per- 
ceive at once what you have now made so plain. Doubtless sound 
is an actual substance.” 

“You think so? You are convinced ?” 

‘Most certainly, my dear Miss Smitb.”’ 

“Then, let me tell you, you are as much in the dark as ever you 
were. The hypothesis, I acknowledge, is an ingenious one; it is 
one of my own; but though you may not perceive its fallaciousness, 
ZIcan. And now, if you will take the other side of the argument, I 
will prove to you—nay, I will demonstrate—that sound neither does 
nor ever can exist, per se.” 

“My dear Miss Smith, you are very kind; but, really, this twirl- 
ing round and round has made me so giddy! I feel that my head is 
not so clear as it should be; and if you will excuse me till we get 
into the open air, I shall feel obliged.” 

‘Well, [consent to the armistice; and, in the interim, summon all 
your arguments, and weigh each particular pro and con ; for I shall 
take very strong ground, I assure you, and fight like an amazon 
to support my opinion.” 

Not with me, I promise you, thinks I; and as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offered, I took our directress aside. ‘‘ Dear Mrs. John Jones,” 
I began, “far be it from me to disturb the arrangements of this har- 
monious company; but if I am not speedily billeted on some other 
lady than ¢hat Miss Smith, I must be under the painful necessity 
of feigning sickness to retire altogether. The reasons, I assure you, 
are urgent, but I cannot now enter upon them. Hereafter I will do 
so. For the present I have only to ask the favour of your dissolv- 
ing the firm of Smith and Co., or suffer me to plead giddiness in 
the head.” 

“Woll, well! we'll see what can be done: we can’t afford to lose 

; and I think I know a plan that will put all straight in a twink- 





























ling. But mum’s the word; so only you take no notice, and keep 
your eye on me.’”” 

Accordingly I watched Mrs. John Jones with the most intense 
anxiety, and it was not long before she put in practice her really 
ingenious scheme. 

“* Now, ladies and gentlemen,”’ said she, “I liberate you all from 
your engagements, and every gentleman is at liberty to offer his 
arm to any lady he thinks proper.” 

Immediately, Mr. Jonathan Crane, whom I afterwards found was 
a stanch admirer of Miss Smith, (there certainly is no accounting 
for tastes,) made her an offer of his arm; and, without waiting to 
ascertain the result, I bolted up to Miss Amelia Tibbs, his late 
copartner, and politely tendered my services. The gods be praised, 
our stratagem succeeded! Jonathan Crane and I obtained a satis- 
factory exchange: the rest of the party politely remained as they 
were. For myself, I felt in a positive elysium. I remembered, too, 
what Mrs. John Jones had said about the reserve of my fair com- 
panion. What a treat her modest conversation would be! “Very 
clever, but reserved ;” those were Mrs. John Jones’s very words. 
And she was pretty, too—pale, but pretty; and with an aspect of 
such captivating mildness, that, at that moment, with the too, too 
animated countenance of Miss Smith in my recollection, I could 
have taken her down to the altar below, and vowed the vows of 
eternal fidelity. 

“Delightful day for our excursion, Miss Tibbs.” ‘ Delightful!” 
sweetly echoed the clever but reserved Miss Tibbs. ‘The ascent has 
been difficult.” “Very.” ‘But I hope we’ve passed the worst.” 
“T hope so.”” ‘Were you ever so far before?” ‘ Never.” “This 
is my first appearance on these boards,”’ (endeavouring to be witty.) 
“Indeed! “I couldn’t help laughing at our friend Mrs. John 
Jones’s idea of a machine to wind us up.” 

Miss Tibbs made no reply; but on consideration, I found it re- 
quired none. It was more of a remark than a query, and perhaps 
Miss Tibbs, so clever and so reserved as she was, might be delicate 
in passing a judgment on the opinion of our worthy patroness. 

“Mr. Brown,” I resumed, “is a very entertaining companion.” 
“Very.” “Some of his puns are exceedingly droll.’ ‘“Exceeding- 
ly.” I paused to think what I should say next. ‘Have you seen 
the last ‘New Monthly?” “No, sir.’”’ “The ‘Court Magazine?’”’ 
“No, sir.” “I suppose you are above reading anything so trifling 
as periodical publications?’ ‘Oh, no.” ‘“ You draw, I believe?” 
“A little.’ “Ah! you ladies always say so; if you handle the 
pencil of Praxiteles, your modesty will never allow you to acknow- 
ledge it.” 

Miss Tibbs was again dumb; and now, for the first time, it came 
across my mind that I had fallen into the hands of one of those 
mpters of hnmanity—a silent woman. I had often heard of them, 
but never met with one before. I was dismayed. My vivacity again 
forsook me, and I looked on all around with envy. There was Mr. 
Brown cracking his jokes with his Wood-street Dulcinea, both as 


. 





happy as Arabia Felix. Posy Wilkins and Miss Marianne Moore, 
the poetess, were indulging in their flowers of speech; Mr. Jones 
and Miss Joanna Johnson were amicably discussing the vote by 
ballot; Mr. William Brown was holding forth to Miss Lottery | 
inks on the superiority of figure ove face; and Mr. Jonathan | 

e was disputing gpish Miss Smith (I never knew her worth till | 
moment) on th® superiority of the breed of Norway foxes. | 
Alas! thought I, man never is, and never is ¢o be biest! Ihave | 
jumped out of the frying-pan into the fire with a vengeance; and I | 
inly vowed never to “make one” at a metropolitan pic-nic again as | 
long as I lived. 

We had now arrived in the gallery at the foot of the lantern ; and, | 
assuming an ecstasy, I let go the arm of my dumb belle, and poured | 
forth a volume of admiration. My companions seemed little struck | 
with the view—less with my eloquence—but immediately proceeded | 
to pick out their respective houses, and show one another neighbour | 
such-a-one’s skylight. Miss Joanna Johnson had expected to find | 
spy-glasses fixed all round, “‘ the same as they have at the Colos- 
seum;” and took this opportunity of observing that the aflairs of the | 
church had been sadly neglected, and called loudly for reform. Mr. | 
Jonathan Crane said it was arare place for viewing a fox away, and 
wished the Surrey gentlemen would shake one some day in St. 
Paul’s churchyard. Miss Marianne Moore observed that she felt 
her soul expand under the skyey influences, and seemed to have | 
sighed an eternal adieu to terrestrial troubles, and to have domici- | 
liated herself among the starry homes, far, far above the smoke and | 
stir of that dim spot which men call London. Miss Lucy Winks | 
was pointing out Bish’s lottery-office to her muscular chaperon, | 
Mr. William Brown; who, in his turn trying to catch a glimpse of | 
his friend Achilles in Hyde Park. Miss Smith was disserting upon | 
the rarefaction of the air; Mr. Jones and my clever but reserved | 
Miss Tibbs were gazing about them in mute amazement ; while poor 
Posy Wilkins, who, in leaning over the parapet, had dropped his | 
dearly beloved nosegay, was making the best of his way down- | 
stairs again to attempt its recovery. 

At this moment a servant approached with a large covered basket, | 
and I believe I may be allowed to say that a universal flash of joy | 
appeared in the eyes of the whole party: for those only who have | 
clambered to the top of St. Paul’s dome, and have been exposed to | 


the skyey influences, as Miss Marianne Moore calls them, can con- | 
ceive how hungry we all were. 

“Oh! that’s right—that’s right !’’ exclaimed our guardian-angel, 
Mrs. John Jones. ‘I began to think you had been run away with;” 
and Mrs. John Jones took the basket into her own hands; and what, | 
gentle reader, do you think it contained? Why, half-a-dozen tele- 
scopes, which the poor soul had hired for the occasion from an 
optician in Holborn! 

“There; what do you say to that? Would any of you have been 
so providential? Come, help yourselves, and mind you don’t scrat | 
the outsides, or else I shall be obliged to keep ’em; and I’m sure I 
don’t know what I should do with six spying-glasses, for I never 
go to the opera.” 

Of course we were all in ecstasies—all but Mr. Jones, who was in 
the secret, and Miss Amelia Tibbs, who was so reserved. There | 
were only two of us, however, who could “find the focus,’’ and | 
those two were Mr. Whims-and-Oddities Brown and the gentle 
reader’s very humble servant. Miss Smith, who had already begun 
a lecture on optics, and was holding forth about the aqueous humour 
and the sclerotic coat, had thrown hers aside, declaring that the 
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optician ought to be ashamed of himself for turning out such an 
instrument, which she was certain was deficient in one or two 
plano-convex lenses. At this moment a burst of laughter came 
upon our ears from the other side of the gallery, mingled with cries 
of * Capital !’—“ Excellent !’’"—* Well, that’s a good one, however!” 
We all hastened to the spot. ‘“ What's capital ?”’—“ What's excel- 
lent ?”—and we found that it was Mr. Brown, who had been pass- 
ing off as his own the old joke about hearing Camberwell clock tick 
by means of his spy-glass. 

After we had all satisfied our panoramic propensities, and tired 
our eyes and arms with “the wonders of the telescope,’’ Mrs. John 
Jones proposed that we should “ascend up into the dining-room.” 
Never was proposition so cordially received, never was commend 
so joyously obeyed. ‘ Whoo! tally oh! hark forward!’ chanted Mr. 
Jonathan Crane. ‘Come along, my hearties!’’ cried Mr. Brown. 
“ But won’t you wait for Mr. Wilkins?’’ inquired that prize of a 
woman, Miss Winks. “ Oh! Wilkins— Wilkins!’ exclaimed Brown, 
“where is he? Oh! here he comes!” (poor Posy just then made 
his appearance, with his nosegay in his hand, puffing and blowing 
like a stuck grampus) “Come, Wilkins, my lad! we were just going 
without you—come along!” 

The stairs being now rather narrow, it was considered necessary 
that the gentlemen should precede the ladies; though Mr. William 
Brown protested strongly against it, saying that nobody need be 
ashamed of a good ankle, and he thought such squeamishness was 
quite unbecoming the nineteenth century. Mr. William Brown, how- 
ever, ‘took nothing by his motion,” and we made the ascent as 
proposed by the ladies. When we got to the top, we found Mrs. 
John Jones’s two servants, James and Janet, mounted guard over 
half a dozen huge baskets, the contents of which they proceeded to 
lay open under Mrs. John Jones’s immediate superintendence. 

“Come, sit yourselves down—no ceremony-~-sit yourselves down 
in a round ring, and don’t be afraid of your clothes, for it’s as clean 
asapenny. Here, Janet, give me them glasses—Jem, you reach 
round the plates—Mr. Brown, be so good to decanter these bottles 
of wine—they’re champagne, I believe— Mr. Swanquill sent ’em— 
and Mr. Jones, my dear, have the kindness to reach me them nab- 
kins. Janet, where’s the knives?” 

*T don’t know, ma’am. James, where did you put the knives?” 

* Nay, I’d nothing to do with’em. I packed ’em upand laid’em 
on the dresser, and left you and missis to put ’em in the basket.” 

“ Why, good heavenlies !” exclaimed my fifteenth cousin, (and the 
exclamation, we believe, is peculiar to that lady,) “ we’ve left the 
knives on that unlucky dresser, as sure as my name’s Jones!” 

“‘ But where’s the forks?” interrogated her sagacious spouse. 

“ The forks, you ass !—heaven forgive me for saying such a thing ! 
but really this unfortunate accident—why, where should they be but 
along with them stupid, provoking knives !” 

We attempted to console her—accidents would happen in the best 
regulated pic-nics—it was no great matter—it might have been 
worse—one of us might have tumbled neck and heels into Pater- 
noster Row ;—and our efforts were not without success. The gen- 
tlemen now began to pull ft their penknives; they could “ make 
very good shift” with them, they said. But then, the ladies! they 
couldn’t make shift with penknives ; and we were reduced to the 
painful necessity of postponing the banquet awhile. “ Well, it’s no 
use crying for shed milk,’’ philosophically ejaculated my cousin 
Jones ; “ so, Jem, do you run like a plate horse into Wood-street, 
and fetch these nasty knives. And mind and make haste, for I’m 
nearly perishing with hunger.” 

By this time we had squatted ourselves down in a round-robin 
within the ball, and agreed that all we had to do was to laugh at 
fortune, and wait patiently for the arrival of the Sheffield whittles; 
for, as Mr. Brown good-humouredly observed, “‘We can’t eat our 
dinners without twhittles.” 

“There are many blanks to a prize in life’s lottery,” exclaimed 
Miss Ten-thousand pound Winks. 

“It’s only a slight check,” observed the Surrey Nimrod; “ and 
we shall hit off the scent again when the whip comes up with the 
tail hounds.” 

There was a pause of some seconds, and nobody seemed inclined 
to break the silence. The half-hour preceding dinner is always 
tedious enough, under the most propitious circumstances : but in the 
ball of St. Paul’s, with a company of hungry wretches like ourselves, 
to whom each word that was uttcred seemed to bring an increase of 
appetite, the moments appeared to move with peculiar sluggishness. 
Mr. Brown at length broke the charm with a conundrum—“ Why is 
this ball like a Good Friday bun 2?’ Of course we all found it out 
readily enough, and waxed merry on the strength of it. 

** A good thought!” exclaimed Mrs. John Jones: “have a sea- 
biscuit ; here,” (handing round the paper,) “ it will act as a whet.” 

4 dry whet, I think,”’ said Brown, crushing his with his knuckles. 

“Tt seems to me,”’ observed Miss Marianne Moore, “as if we were 
in fairy land, with all these many-coloured clouds careering about 


|| us; or taking a voyage through the blue empyrean in the planet 


Mercury, the smallest of all the heavenly bodies.” 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Moore,” interrupted my old coadjutor, 
Miss Smith, “‘ Mercury is not the smallest of all the heavenly bodies : 
there are the asteroids and the satellites, all of ’em many millions of 


'| miles smaller than the planet Mercury. Galileo, Copernicus, Hel- 


vetius, and Tycho Brahe, would laugh at you, Miss Moore, to hear 
you call Mercury the smallest of the heavenly bodies.” 

“Come, come, ladies,”’ said Brown, “ since we’ve got among the 
spheres, suppose we have a little music—ycu know the old rule, 
‘no song, no supper.’ ”’ 

“ But this a’n’t supper!’ suggested the ingenious John Jones. 

“ A’n’tit, Mr. Jones, but it’s very likely to be, I think ; and a very 
good thing too—a ball and supper, eh! There’s one difference, ’tis 
true, instead of having hands across, we're obliged to change the 
figure to legs across. But come, who sings first?” 

The ladies, of course, had all got violent colds, or they would have 
sung with pleasure; and after much fruitless solicitation, Brown. 
himself volunteered one of Hood’s parodies. It was received with 
uproarious applause; and Jonathan Crane, to use his own words, 
“whipped in to Brown” with Tom Moody. Mr. Posy Wilkins was 
“next turn,” and commenced a long ballad out of Robin Hood’s 
Garland, called, I think, “The King and the Tanner of Tamworth.” 
He had scarcely begun, however, when we were agreeably surprised 
by Janet making her appearance with the knives, which she had 
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accidentally discovered rolled up in a napkin. She was motioned 
to put ’em down in silence; and by other motions, the various viands 
were soon spread out before us. Gallantry dictated to serve the 
ladies—and dingly, the choicest morsels were laid before them. 
Tantalus himself could not have resisted the temptation—and we 
helped ourselves. Poor Posy, meanwhile, with his eyes patheti- 
cally half shut, kept moving on with the burden of his song, either 
unconscious of our inattention, or in lofty disdain of our indecorum. 

“Come, hang it, Wilkins, my good fellow,” at length exclaimed 
Brown, “ this is too bad : let the old miller go and drown himself in 
the Thames, if he likes; there wont be so much as a pigeon’s wing 
left for you, if you don’t make haste; and as for the sequel, we'll 
hear it after dinner, or as we go down stairs, or when you like.” 
Posy took the hint, and fell to. 

“ Well,” cried Brown, as soon as he had made an end of the sub- 
stantials, this is what I call high life—Miss Tibbs, allow me to send 
you a puff direct.” 

“T think the wind’s getting up,” observed Mrs. John Jones. 

“Then the scent won’t lie,” replied Mr. Jonathan Crane. 

« Blow, blow, thou wintry wind,” 


exclaimed Miss Marianne Moore, 

“ Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude 
with a sly look at Posy Wilkins. The party then beat a retreat. 

There is little to add. We got down without one sprained ankle; 

and nothing was left behind except Mrs. John Jones’s vinegarette 
and Mr. Brown’s musical-box. Of the evening party I can give no 
account, for I didn’t “ stop tea;’* and I know little of the present 
disposition of the dramatis persone, except what Mrs. John Jones 
has been kind enough to communicate. Miss Smith, it seems, has 
refused (how like her!) her old swain, Jonathan Crane, in conse- 
quence, says report, of his having given it out at a hunting meetingin 
Surrey, that his only object in marrying was to be enabled to keep 
an additional hunter. Mr. Brown still goes punning on through life, 
and making cons. where other men find cares. Posy Wilkins is 
yet to seen with his accustomed gay but no wife. Miss Joanna 
Johnson retains her attachment to politics, and is a more determined 
whig than ever; and Miss Winks still dreams of blue-coat boys and 
lucky numbers. Miss Marianne Moore, I believe, I once met in the 
Strand; but she had been smuggling a contribution into one of the 
newspaper letter-boxes, and pretended not to see me. Miss Amelia 
Tibbs, too, I think I have met in the Park; but she didn’t speak. 
James and Janet are the two persons of that memorable party who 
have become man and wife. May they be happy! 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE MUSICIAN’S BRIDE. 


Txere’s music in her laugh, there’s music in her smile, 
There’s music in her sparkling eyes, that never can ile; 
There’s music in her tresses bright, before the breeze that bow, 
There’s music in her dimpled cheek, and on her modest brow. 


There’s music in her feet, so nimble and so light, 

There's music in her waist so small, where graces all unite; 
There’s music in her little hand, that wanders to and iro, 
There’s music in her sylph-like form, wherever she may go. 


There’s music in her jest, so sprightly and so smart, 
There’s music in her silent nme beyond the reach of art; 
There’s music in her tear, that oft is shed for other's wo, 
There’s music in her tender sigh, that love alone can know. 


There’s music in her blush, that countless charms bedeck, 
There’s music round her lovely arms, and on her beauteous neck, 
There’s music in the air she breathes, that joy will e’er impart, 
There’s music on her honey’d tongue, and music in her heart. 














AN ADVENTURE UPON THE ROAD, 
OR THE MYSTERIOUS CORRESPONDENT. 


The following curious circumstance is from “ Nights at Mess,” 


published in Black wood’s Magazine.—About thirty years ago, Mr. B. 
having at that time newly commenced business in Edinburgh, was 
returning on horseback from the city to a cottage he had near 
Cramond. It was a wild night in November, and though he usually 
took the seaside as the shortest way home, he resolved this evening, 
or account of the increasing darkness, to keep on the high-road. 
When he had proceeded about three miles from the town, and had 
come to the loneliest part of the way, he was suddenly arrested by 
a man, who sprang out of a small copse at the road side, and seized 
the bridle of his horse. Mr. B., was a man of great calmness and 
resolution, and asked the man the reason of his behaviour, without 
betraying the smallest symptom of agitation. Not so the assailant. 
He held the bridle in his hand, but Mr. B. remarked that it trem- 
bled excessively. After remaining some time, as if irresolute what 
to do, and without uttering a word, he let go his hold of the rein, 
and said iu a trembling voice, 

“Pass on, sir, pass on;” and then he added, “ thank heaven, I 
am yet free from crime.” 

Mr. B., was struck with the manner and appearance of the man, 
and said, “I fear you are in distress—is there any thing in which a 
stranger can assist you ?”’ 

“ Strangers may, perhaps,”’ replied the man in a bitter tone, “for 
nothing is to be hoped from friends.” 

“You speak, I hope, under some momentary feeling of disap- 
pointment.” 

“Pass on, pass on,’ he said, impatiently; “I have no right to 
utter my complaints to you. Go home and thank the Almighty 
that a better spirit withheld me from my first intention when I heard 
you approach—or this might have been’””—— he suddenly paused. » 

“ Stranger,” said Mr. B., in a tone of real kindness, “ you say you 
have no right to utter your complaints to me; I have certainly no 
right to pry into your concerns, but I am interested, I confess, by 
your manner and appearance, and I frankly make you an offer of 
any assistance I can bestow.” 

“You know not, sir,” replied the stranger, “the person to whom 
you make so generous a proposal—a wretch stained with vices— 
degraded from the station he once held, and on the eve of becoming 
a robber”—“‘ay,” he added, with a shudder, “ perhaps a murderer.” 

“T care not, I care not for your former crimes—sufficient for me 
that you repent them—tell me wherein I can stand your friend?” 















“For myself, I am careless,” replied the man; “ but there is one 
who looks to me with eyes of quiet and still unchanged affection, 
though she knows that I have brought her from a home of comfort, 
to share the fate of an outcast and a beggar ; I wished for her sake, to 
become once more respectable, to leave a country where I am known, 
and to gain character, station, wealth, to all which she is so justly 
entitled, in a foreign land; but I have not a shilling in the world.” 
Here he paused, and Mr. B. thought he saw him weep. He drew 
out his pocket-book, and unfolded a bank bill; he put it into the 
man’s hand, and said, “Here is what I hope will ease you from 
your present difficulties—it is a note for a hundred pounds.” The 
man started as he received the paper, and said in a low, subdued tone, 
“J will not attempt to thank you, sir. May I ask your name and 
address?” Mr. B. gave him what he required. 

“ Farewell, sir,’’ said the stranger. When I have expiated my 
faults by a life of honesty and virtue, I will pray for you—till then I 
dare not.” 

Saying these words, he bounded over the hedge and disappeared. 
Mr. B. rode home, wondering at the occurrence; and he has often 
said since, that he never derived so much pleasure from a hundred 
pounds in his life. He related the adventure to several of his friends ; 
but as they were not all endowed with the same generosity of spirit 
as himself, he was rather laughed at for his simplicity, and in the 
course of a few years an increasing and very prosperous business 
drove the transaction almost entirely from his mind. One day, how- 
ever, about twelve years after the adventure, he was sitting with a 
few friénds after dinner, when a note was put into his hands, and 
the servant told him that the Leith carrier had brought a hogshead 
of claret into the hall. He opened the note, and found it to contain 
an order for a hundred pounds, with interest up to that time, accom- 
panied with the strongest expressions of gratitude for the service 
done to the writer long ago. It had no date, but informed him that 
he was happy, that he was respected, and that he was admitted 
partner of one of the first mercantile houses in the city where he 
lived. Every year the same present was continued, always accom- 
panied with a letter. Mr. B., strange to say, made no great effort 
to discover his correspondent. The wine, as I have good reason to 
know, was the finest that could be had, for many a good magnum 
of it have I drank at the hospitable table of my friend. At last he 
died, and the secret of who the mysterious correspondent might be, 
seemed in a fair way of dying with him. But my story is not yet 
done. When the funeral of Mr. B. had reached the Grey-friar’s 
churchyard, the procession was joined by a gentleman who got out 
of a very elegant carriage at the door of the church. He was a tall, 
handsome man, about forty-five years of age, dressed in the deepest 
mourning. There were no armorial bearings on the pannel of his 
carriage, for I took the trouble to examine them very particularly 
myself. He was totally unknown to all the family; and after the 
ceremony, during which he appeared to be greatly affected, he went 
up to the chief mourner, and said, 

“TI hope, sir, you will excuse the intrusion of a etranger, but I 
could not refrain from paying the last tribute of respect to an excel- 
lent gentleman, who was at one time more my benefactor than any 
person living.” 

Saying this, he bowed, stept quickly into his carriage, and dis- 
appeared. Now, this, I have no doubt in my mind, was the very 
individual who had so much excited my curiosity. All I can say is, 
if he is still alive, I wish, when he dies, he would leave me his cellar 
of wine, for his judgment in that article, I'll be bound to say, is un- 
impeachable and sublime. 





LOVE NEVER SLEEPS. 


“ Love never sleeps!’ The mother’s eye 

Bends o’er her dying infant's bed ; 
And as she marks the moments fly 

While death creeps on with noiseless tread, 
Faint and distress’d, she sito and weeps, 
With beating heart! “ Love never sleeps!’ 
Yet, e’en that sad and fragile form 

Forgets the tumult of her breast; 

ite the horrors of the storm, 

O’erburthen’d nature sinks to rest; 
But o’er them both another keeps 
His midnight watch—“ Love never sleeps f’ 
Around—above—the angel bands 

Stoop o’er the care-worn sons of men; 
With pitying eyes, and eager hands 

They raise the soul to hope again ; 
Free as the air, their pity sweeps 
The storms of time! “ Love never sleeps P’ 
And round—beneath—and over all. 

O’er men and an a ogre and heaven, 
A higher bends! The slightest call 

Is answer’d; and relief is given: 
In hours of wo, when sorrow steeps 
The heart in pain—“ He never sleeps f” 
Oh! God of love! our eyes to thee, 

Tired of the world’s false radiance, turn! 
And as we view thy purity 

We feel our hearts within us burn; 
Convinced, that in the lowest deeps 
Of human ill—“ Love never sleeps !” 


SOMNAMBULISM. 


The fellowing remarkable instance of somnambulism is given in 
the Augsburg Gazette :—“ Dresden was lately the theatre of a me- 
lancholy spectacle. As early as seven in the morning, a female was 
seen walking on the roof of one of the loftiest houses in the city, ap- 
parently occupied in preparing some ornament as a Christmas pre- 
sent. The house stood, as it were, alone, being much higher than 
those adjoining it, and to draw her from her perilous situation was 
impossible. Thousands of spectators had assembled in the streets. 
She was soon discovered to be a handsome young girl, nineteen 
years of age, the daughter of a master-baker, possessing a small in- 
dependence, bequeathed to her by her mother. She continued her 
terrific promenade for hours, at times sitting on the parapet and 
dressing her hair. The police came to the spot, and various means 
of preservation were resorted to. In a few minutes the street was 
thickly strewn with straw; beds were called for from the house, 
but the heartless father, influenced by the girl’s step-mother, refused 





them. Nets were suspended from the balcony of the first floor, and 





the neighbours fastened sheets to their windows; all this time the 
poor girl was walking in perfect unconsciousness, sometimes gazing 
towards the moon, and at cthers singing or talking to herself. Some 
persons succeeded in getting on the roof, but dared not approach 
her, for fear of the consequences if they awoke her. Towards eleven 
o'clock she approached the very verge of the parapet, leaned for- 
ward, and gazed upon the multitude beneath. Every one felt that 
the moment of the catastrophe had arrived; she rose up, however, 
and returned calmly to the window by which she had got out: when 
she saw there were lights in the room, she uttered a piercing shriek, 
which was re-echoed by thousands below, and fell dead into the 
street. The scene that followed cannot be described. The city on 
the following day was full of sorrow. The police and the father 
are both blamed for having left a light in the chamber.” 


THE LITTLE FACTORY GIRL’S COMPLAINT, 
TO A MORE FORTUNATE PLAYMATE. 


1 often think how once we used 
In summer fields to play, 

And run about, and dow the air 
That made us glad and gay; 

We used to gather butter-cups, 
And chase the butterfly— 

I loved to feel the light breeze lift 
My hair, as it went by. 


Do you still ~ in those bright fields? 
And are the flowers stil] there ? 

There are no fields where J live now, 
No flowers any where. 

But oe by day I go and turn 
A dull and tedious wheel; 

You cannot think how sad and tired 
And faint, I often feel. 


I hurry home to snatch the meal 
My mother can supply, 

Then back I hasten to the task— 
That not to hate, I try. 

At night my mother kisses me, 
When she has combed my hair, 

And laid me in my little bed, 
But, I'm not happy there. 


I dream about the factory, 
The fines that on us wait— 

I start, and ask my father if 
I have not lain too late? 

And once I heard my father say, 
“Oh, better were a grave, 

Than such a life as this for thee, 
Thou little sinless slave!” 

I wonder if I ever shall 
Obtain a holiday, 

Oh, if I do, I'll go to you, 
And spend it ail in play! 

And then I'll bring some flowers home, 
If you will give me some, 

And at my work I'll think of them, 
And holidays to come. 


GOSSIPS. 


Women are often accused of gossipping, but we are not aware 
that it has ever been the subject of legal penalties, except at St. 
Helena, where, among the ordinances promulgated in 1709, we find 
the following :—‘‘ Whereas, several idle gossipping women make it 


their busi to go from house to house, about the island, inventing 
and sp @ false and scandalous reports of the good people 
thereof, and thereby sow discord and debate among neighbours, and 


between men and their wives, to the great grief and trouble of all 
good and quiet people, and to the utter extinguishing of all friendship, 
amity and good neighbourhood—for the punishment and suppression 
thereof, to the intent that all strife may be ended, charity revived, 
and friendship continued, we do order that if any women, from hence- 
forth, shall be convicted of tale-telling, mischief-making, scolding, 
or any other notorious vice, they shall be punished by ducking or 
whipping, or such other punishment as their crimes or transgressions 
shall deserve, or the governor and council shal! think fit.” 





THE DRAMA. 
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THEATRICAL MEMORANDA. 


Tue Parx.—Power, the prince of Irish comedians, has nearly 
completed another successful engagement at the Park theatre. 
After him we are promised the Woods: they, in turn, are to be suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Kemble, and that “ bright particular stan,” his fas- 
cinating daughter, who, we regret to learn, will soon take leave of 
the American public—probably for ever! We make this announce- 
ment with a sadness of heart unusual with us on such occasions; 
and feel persuaded that, in their own peculiar walks of the drama, 
we “shall not look upon their like again.” In June next, it is said, 
that not only Mr. and Miss Kemble, but Mr. Forrest, Mrs. Drake, 
Mr. Booth, Miss Clifton, Mr. Sinclair and Master Burke, will sail 
for England. 

Tue Bowery.—Several novelties are announced at this establish- 
ment, which, we understand, has recently been doing a very fair 
business. 

Tue Ricnmonp-nitt.—A new manager has opened this concern 
anew, and with a company almost as bad as that of the Park thea- 
tre itself! 

Mars. Austix.—This fair vocalist is reaping a golden harvest at the 
south, where the critics have pronounced her “‘a divinity !’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Hilson, Miss Clara Fisher, and Mrs. Knight, have 
announced their intention of returning to this city during the month 
of May. 

Mr. Coorer.—Preparations are making, under the direction of Mr. 
Forrest, fer a grand theatrical entertainment at New-Orleans, the 
proceeds of which are to be added to the Cooper fund. Miss Pris- 
cilla E. Cooper is to appear in a new character on the occasion. 

TReMoONT THEATRE.—Barry is achieving wonders in Boston, where 
he is exceedingly popular both in public and private circles. 

CuestNut-sTREET THEATRE.—We are glad to hear that our old 
friend Maywood continues to cater successfully for the Philadel- 
phians. The present season bids fair to terminate most brilliantly. 
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ORIGINAL SKETCHES FROM ENGLAND. 








SPECIMENS OF A FREE AND EASY 
PROSE TRANSLATION OF THOMSON’S SEASONS. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 


SPRING. 


Ha! look nowat that old, shrivelled impersonation of ague, cramp, 
and rheumatism, who, “ with blue cold nose and wrinkled brow,” 
is stealing along the great northern turnpike, shrinking, like a guilty 
thing, from the jolly sun, who is levelling his fiercest rays at the 
retreating recreant. It is discomfited Winter, once more mn full 
flight towards his ‘regions of thick-ribbed ice ;” there to sit amid 
storm and darkness, brooding over plans of future wreck and deso- 
lation, and recruiting his exhausted energies with fat leviathans, 
polar bears, and unctuous seals, until his appointed time of coming 
forth. Hark to the music of emancipated nature, as the grim old 
tyrant vanishes finally from the sight behind yon huge dark chain 
of mountains. The budding trees stirred by the gentle wind, mur- 
mur forth their gratitude ; there is a soft, low rustle of thankful- 
ness in the tender grass; the sparkling stream sends forth its song 
of joy as it goes ripping and bounding over the shallows ; and from 
every wood and coppice the feathered warblers pour forth a stream 
of melody to the tune of * Gloomy winter’s now awa’.” 

Ho! Molly! throw open the windows that front the ‘soft south- 
west,” and stow those top-coats, plaids, and umbrellas, in the attic. 
Let us look forth. Lo! 

** Now Nature sheds her mantle green 
On every blooming tree, 
And spreads her sheets of daisies white 
Out o’er the grassy lea.” 
The Spring violet, ‘blue as the sky above it,” is faintly tinging 
the gale with its odoriferous breath—the pale primrose is timidly 
peering from the hedge-side—while the early daffodil, 
“ That comes before the swallow dares, 
And takes the winds of March with beauty,” 
together with crocuses, polyanthuses, and other spring flowers, are 
shedding their various sweets around in all the full maturity of 
their beauty. 

But what is the still, tame rejoicing of trees, flowers, vegetables, | 
grasses, and esculent plants, to the flutter of joy—of ecstasy, which | 
pervades the animated portion of nature? What exquisite min- 
strelsy—what a mass of ‘ wood-notes wild” are borne by the gen- 
tle breeze from yonder grove—what billing, what cooing, what 
‘‘amorous descants,” what impassioned lays! What coquetting 
and flirting and declarations and acceptances are going on among 
the feathered tribes. And who would you suppose, fair one, is the 
bird to lead the van in the matrimonial experiments of the season ? 
the tender thrush, the gay linnet, or blithesome lark, so busy carol- 
ling forth their hopes and fears. No such thing. You see yon 
great, awkward, dismal-looking creature, as black as a crow, for it 
is a crow, ora rook, or a raven, or some other of the pie tribe, who 
waddles about with the grace of a duck and the self-consequence 
of a turkey—that fellow, with the gravity of a clergyman, and who, | 
indeed, looks cut out for the chaplain of the woods—even he, is the | 
first to woo and win; and long before the other amorous triflers 
have half completed their household arrangements, he has taken 
home his fair bride, (all brides are fair by courtesy, though black 
as the one in question,) and ere the woods have ceased to resound 
with the preparatory din of courtship, the bird of business smiles 
grimly on his callow young. Deduce a moral from this, oh ye fair! 
It is not among the herd of “pretty fellows”—of moths—of ball- 
room exquisites, who, “ never wedding, ever wooing,” keep flut- | 
tering around your beauties like bees (or wasps) round beds of flow- | 
ers, that that useful, nay essential animal, a husband, is for the 








most part to be extracted. No—it is your quiet, grave men, whom 
you mock and flout and quiz and laugh at, that are the predestined | 
fathers of your children. Though apparently unconscious of the | 
existence of such things as females, yet, like his grace of Gloster, | 
they ‘‘are sudden if any thing comes in their head.” They see you | 
home once from a friend’s—hand you your shawl or gloves twice, | 
and then the next time they catch you alone, it is, 
** Say will you marry me, | 
Dear Ally, Ally Croker?” | 
But let us look at the quadrupedal department—those cows, for | 
instance, just released from a course of winter diet. How they | 
seem tc luxuriate in the change! And then what a melting rich- 
ness—what a flavour of fields and flowers—does their present food 
impart to the butter! How different from the dry, fozy essence of | 


turnips, which spoils our toast and temper through the winter || 


months. Welcome, sweet Spring! if for nought but this. | 
Sure there is some subtle essence of joysome undue preponder- 
ance of exhilarating gases in the atmosphere. What a unanimous 
buoyancy of spirit seems to animate that group of horses in the 
next field; and what a ludicrous development of muscular power | 


is there in the awkward freaks and gambols of those fat, uncouth, || soon persuade yourself to take a dose of arsenic as read “ Blair’s | 
large-headed, piebeian horses, as they jolt about in the vicinity of || Grave,” or “ Hervey’s Reflections among the Tombs.” A few | 
that sfim, young chestnut colt—delicate yet vigcrous—which flies || months ago you thought of making your will, for fear you should be | 


across the meadow, and wheels and curvets as if every muscle in 
his body had the pliancy of silk, with the strength and elasticity of | 
whalebone! Look at him! what elegance of attitude ! what exqui- 
site grace and freedom of movement! Would even the most ultra 
democrat, with such a contrast before his eyes, think of saying that 
blood—that an unblemished ancestry was nought? With regard 
to the animal man, to be sure, whose genealogical affairs are natu- 
rally subject to so many contingencies, it is a matter of but very 
little consequence; but to a horse, an unblemished pedigree—a 
stainless descent—is all in all. Whatever similarity there may be 
in the crimson current which flows through the veins of prince and 











| 


| 
| 


frames exerted to the utmost. 
close at their quarters ! 
hold thee in—is this a time for cold delay? A few seconds more, 
and thou art but a lost, dishonoured horse ! 
doing their work upon the black and gray—a few strides more, and | 








peasant, in the horse it is as the difference between tuddy Burgundy 
and mudder porter. However little it may matter to the individual 
man, if his 

——“ Ancient but ignoble blood 

Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood,” 
it is not so with the racer. Like Cwsar's wife, his dam’s purity 
must not even be suspected. Look again at that young colt! 
Well may he arch his beautiful neck, and distend his disdainful nos- 
trils, and look with surprise, pity and contempt, at the indescribable 
movements of that lump of brawn which goes lumbering past him 
at a pace which it is impossible to characterize as either a trot, 
canter or gallop. Well may the young patrician stare. The rich 
blood of Arabia swells his proud veins. His sires were the free, 
the noble, the “desert born.”” No dull, domestic drudgery—no 
servile toil, weighed down their generous spirits, or wearied their 
fleet limbs. Theirs was the poetry of animal existence. To career 
day after day over the illimitable sands—to browse in the still of 
even-tide, unchecked and uncontrolled, beneath the lofty palm or 
date-tree of some oasis in the sandy wilderness—to quench their 
ardent thirst at the same bright, sparkling rill as their rider, and 
then lie down, side by side, his sole companion—his trusty and his 
trusted friend! And what will be thy fate, young scion of a noble 
stockt Methinks I see thee (‘in my mind's eye, Horatio’’) 
already arrived at full perfection. I see thee led on to the clear 
course ; thy golden skin glistening in the sunshine. Thou walkest, 
for thy years, gravely and sedately down, not fleering and jerking 
about, as many of our skittish fillies do, but full of calm, conscious 
power. I see that anomalous piece of humanity—“ in art a man, 
in weight and bone a boy”’—yclept a jockey, bestride thy back. Now 
thou art getting into a line with thy two competitors, (horses well 
known to fame,) and the betting is tremendous. ‘*Off—off—they 
are off!” cry a thousand voices at once. They take the lead—thou 
art last—but never mind that. They lead thee down the hill—no 
matter. Ha! thou passest them on the flat, thy friends are in 
ecstasies, and the groom-boy’s eyes are suffused with tears of joy. 
“Well done, chestnut—gallant chestnut—there’s a pace for you.” 
Speed thee, speed thee—deserve those encomiums, for the eyes 
of many are upon thee. Here stands thy owner, who has staked 
his money and judgment on thee ; here thy trembling backers ; here 
thy devoted groom; here, 

“ Here is the trainer that watch'd o’er thy colthood, 

And here is the stable-boy, dearer than all.” 
Thou wouldst not bring disgrace and ruin on those who love thee ? 
Speed, horse, speed! Ha! by Jove! but the black horse gains 
upon thee—so does the gray! Perhaps it is that thy jockey finds 
thou hast the speed of them, and is only mancuvring to make a 
better race. Perhaps thou art short of wind !—perhaps (horrible 
surmise !) thou art already dead beat. The next important turn will 
try. They gain upon thee yet. Thy backers look in each other’s 
faces for comfort, but find none—“ cold drops of sweat hang on their 
trembling flesh, their blood grows chilly”—now the turn! the turn! 
thou art last! and they ‘freeze with horror.” The struggle now | 
b tr dous between thy two rivals. Neck and neck they | 
come thundering along, amid the suppressed breathing of the mul- 
titude—every muscle, every nerve, every fibre of their splendid 

Neck and neck, and thou Sete | 

Heaven and earth! why does thy jockey 














Whip and spur are | 


all is over—when lo! thy rider slackens thy rein—he curbs thy 
tempestuous spirit no longer—and, iike the arrrow from the bow— | 
like the bullet from the rifle—like the sheeted lightning from the 
overcharged cloud, thou dartest past them, and, untouched by the , 
spur, unscathed by the whip, thov art crowned the victor of that | 
‘‘hard-run field,” amid the silent blessings of thy backers, and the 
more obstreperous admiration of the less concerned spectators. 








“Pooh!” exclaims some direct descendant of the governor of 
Tilbury fort, ' 
* All this thou canst not see, 
Because tis not in sight!” 
whilst some other unsympathizing spirit impertinently inquires, 
“ What has all this to do with spring ?” 
As much, sir, as 
“The lovely young Lavinia once had friends,” 
has to do with autumn. Both are graceful episodes. 
there is reaping in August, there is racing in April. 
There is something especially exhilarating in the first unequivo- 
cal spring-day. Your mind feels buoyant as a billow, and clear and | 
serene as its crystal depths. All your thoughts are delightfully 
anticipative—the antipodes of the dark, sombre reflections of closing 
autumn, or the semi-suicidal glooms of foggy November. There is | 
a general revivification going on around, and you feel ten years | 
younger than at the close of the preceding year. You are sportive | 
and speculative. You chalk out futurity with plans and projects, 
and say unto yourself, “This will I do.” You could almost as 


Surely, if | 





| 





“suddenly cut off.” How preposterous—how extremely ridiculous! 


What could have put such a thing into your head! There is time | 
enough for that! In the meanwhile, you will go and plant young | 
trees, beneath whose umbrageous shade you will seek shelter from | 
the heats of coming summers! and sit and repeat the legends of | 
other years to your great grandchildren. In short, you have a de- 
cided feeling that you will be a patriarch ! 

Beautiful Spring! delicate divinity! capricious loveliness! hide 
not thyself behind that mass of murky clouds from my enraptured 
sight. J am no remorseless limner, intent upon portraying thee, 
after a fashion, and then sticking thee up, arrayed in a green gown, 
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straw hat and white stockings, in every village ale-house through 
the country! Much wrong has been done thee in this particular. 
The brothers of the brush and graver have much to answer for. 
Even in the ancient edition of Thomson, thine own peculiar bard, 
now lying before me, what do I look upon as thy representative? A 
dowdy country wench, one hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois at 
the least, with a rough, coarse complexion, and indescribable fea- 
tures, dressed in a tight-made, long-waisted gown, frilled at the 
breast, walking, or rather straddling over the fields, with a substan- 
tial basket of flowers, which she is tossing about with a gawky-like 
affectation of ease and sprightliness. At her foot trots a large, 
stupid-looking lump of lamb or mutton; and underneath ihe whole, 
in order to cut off every chance of escape, is inscribed, in remorse- 
lessly legible capitals, ‘‘sprinc.” But the evil does not stop here. 
It is susceptible of one aggravation, and the bookbinder has hit 
upon it, by placing this delicate impersonation in shameless juxta- 
position—in most irreverent proximity to—in fact, shamelessly 
facing the bard’s beautiful invocation— 
“Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mildness, come ! 
And from the bosom of your dropping clouds, 


While music wakes around, veil’d in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend !” 


But lo! even while I write, thy charms, oh lovely Spring! increase 
in intensity ; the air becomes too calorific for comfort; and thy 
ardent bridegroom, fierce and fervid Summer, impatiently rushes 
on. Sweet Spring, farewell! 














THE CENSOR. 





PAPERS FROM THE ATTICK. 


CONFESSIONS OF A PENITENT POET. 

A poet may as well be without pens and paper, as without a 
mistress of his heart ; however, it is not necessary that his mistress 
should exist in anything but imagination. A poet's existence is all 
imagination. He has power and riches in imagination, when his 
boots are unblacked, his face unwashed, or his coat wnnew ; he 
struts in imagination, clad in the robes of a prince. Are his pro- 
ductions condemned to be unknown and unread; why, his imagina- 
tion supplies all. He revels in the bows and flattery of obsequious 
booksellers ; he hears his similes and his sentiment breathed through 
the oral orifices of the fair, and his philosophical lines quoted by the 
orator and the statesman. His sublime metaphysical hints form 
subjects for the disquisition of those who deal in such subtilties, 
and his dream is probably cut short by the cravings of that most 
unpoetical thing, an appetite. He remembers that he has not 
dined ; nay, even this most unpromising subject leads him into 
imaginative flights, and then he dines in imagination. He wanders 
amidst visions and ghosts of feasting. The bleeding shade of a 
turkey weeps to the spirit of a murdered turtle; there stands a 
tomb of pie waiting the witching hour that shall release its inmates 
from confinement. A monument of cold beef, on which are carved 
sundry marks of departure from the flesh, stands beneath the weep- 
ing branches of a glass of celery ; mocking custards and tarts float 
before his entranced sight ; while a shrouded table-cloth and dense 
clouds of steam complete the vision. It slowly departs; and the 
author, forgetting his appetite in his imaginings, seizes his pen, and 
draws pictures of feasting. How the table groans with good things ! 
His heroine is now very busy picking the bones of a chicken, and 
his hero appears to have an appetite almost eternal. I have often 
thought that old Chaucer must have been hungry when he drew 
several of his pictures. 

It may be asked, how should J, who profess not to have been 
made acquainted with the miseries of my profession, so far as pecu- 
niary embarrassment is concerned, be able to form a correct opinion. 
I answer, that I have been told by poets, who were familiar with 


| such misery, that the proper time to draw a fine scene of feasting 


is, when we are most in want of a meal. I remember once, how- 


|| ever, when a banquet-scene was required for a poem marked in my 
|| catalogue as ** Epic No. 6 ;” that I was extremely hard put to it to 


get it woven in. I therefore left it out till I had finished all the 
other parts, and then tried a plan recommended by a poetical friend. 
I fasted three days, after which I produced a piece of composition 
that was by far the best in the poem. 

This lengthy digression on feasting and imagination has probably 
caused the reader to forget that I opened this chapter with a remark 
concerning a mistress. I have already given vent to a rhapsody on 
mine. But I arrived at what I consider an era in my life, with 
which she was connected. It is one on which the lethe of years 
has made but little impression : it is still as bright, its remembrance 
still as strong, as on the day it happened. Memory has treasured 
it deep in her inscrutable fastnesses ; and though the recollection of 
it may cause me somewhat to blush for my youthful enthusiasm, 
there is a pleasure in dwelling on it, for that enthusiasm was the 
growth of a heart which then possessed all the brightness and gaiety 
of youthful fancy. 

I would be careful lest my remarks should be considered egotis- 
tical: I have lived long enough in the world to see the folly of 
telling to others what belongs to ourselves. But I think that I am 
by no means the only person whose feelings in youth have yearned 
after things which the experience of riper years has shown to be 
foolish ; and it is to such that I address myself, and ask them if 
(whether their lives are now blessed with fortune, fame, and love, 
or made the prey of sorrow, disappointment, and misery) there is 
not a joy, a pleasure, in dwelling on, and, as it were, living over 
again, these seasons of spring-time and promise. 

Notwithstanding I had written a hecatomb of poems, J had never 
yet had the audacity to show it to any one: not, however, that I 
did not wish it to be seen. I had a certain indescribable feeling, 
which made me wish, yet fear to show my productions to the world. 
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I remembered having read accounts of the modesty of authors when 
they first commenced writing, and certain ideas of *‘ modest merit” 
crossed my mind ; but I suddenly checked them, knowing that it 
was not exactly in place for me to hold such thoughts. I had seen, 
on my visits to Eliza, (Eliza is a pretty starlight name—one thinks 
there will be an unassuming modesty and a touch of moonlight con- 
nected with it,) a collection of books such as one might suppose a 
young beauty would possess; there was a beautiful miniature 
prayer-book : a few volumes of the most popular poets. Spenser, 
Milton, Cowper, Coleridge, and others, would have rejoiced could 


“they have seen their productions in such bindings, and read by such 


eyes. Among the rest was a splendid little thing, in a purple and 
gold binding; it really was a very Venus of books: upon the back 
was inscribed (how my spirits dance at the recollection !) the word 
atsum. Ha! I ejaculated, and begged to be allowed a perusal of 
its contents. I blushed ; I felt as if I had some great and glorious 
enterprise to perform ; for the thought crossed my mind that I would 
write in that book. Vanity whispered that then she would see I 
had in my soul all the fervour, the ——, etc. ete., of a poet. My 
request was granted : she arose, and reached the book. I drew my 
chair close to hers, and read the first piece. I pronounced it flat. 
This was my first criticism, and she agreed with it; the second 
was better ; the third—heavens ! it spoke of eternal love ; it said 
they had wandered by purling streams, and sworn to be true to each 
other till death ; it described the pangs of separation ; and under 
the simile of the faint glimmerings of a distant star through the half- 
obscuring clouds, foretold a happy meeting. What could this mean ? 
I tremblingly inquired the name of the author. She smiled, and 
named an acquaintance of mine, whose age was not less than forty. 
“Why,” I said, attempting to laugh, (a miserable attempt it was,) 
‘the old gentleman is excessively foolish to write in this manner; for, 
to my certain knowledge, he has not been out of the city for the last 
seven years, and I perceive that he dates the scene of parting but 
a few months ago.” Eliza noticed my eagerness ; she knew more 
of this branch of writing than I did; and laughingly exclaimed, 
that it was extremely probable he had written the same thing in 
twenty Albums. We turned over the leaves, but I did not read ; I 
gazed on her face ; she blushed, and, taking the book, began to read 
some verses to Hope. They were certainly beautiful: they de- 
scribed, in the glowing language so congenial to youth, the sensa- 
tions of hope in the breast of a lover. My arm, which rested on the 
back of her chair, found its way almost unconsciously to her shoul- 
der. Her beautiful ringlets fell upon my face ; they certainly were 
as beautiful as ever poet drank inspiration or the smell of rose-water 
from. I was full of poetry and love. I vowed the last should be 
eternal, and the first should find a vent upon the fair pages of her 
Album. 

I shall spare the reader a farther infliction of this scene: it is 
enough that I vowed and raved, and that she blushed and believed, 
and, to use an expression familiar enough to some, I “‘ tore myself 
away,”’ bearing the Album with me. 

How I strutted home with that book, how I held and disposed it 
under my arm, so that passers by might see the word Album, and 
how I hastily changed it when it was observed, with sundry other 
nonsensical freaks, must be left to the imagination of my readers, 
which is a very convenient method when an author knows he can- 
not describe. 

I reached the house, hurried up stairs, fastened the door, (deter- 
mined not to be again honoured with a parental visit,) drew a chair, 
and sat down. A mirror hung before me; I passed my hands 
through my hair, and gave it a careless appearance. The paper 
was spread before me; I seized a pen. What should I write? 
An acrostic on her name! No; acrostics were old-fashioned and 
vulgar. A sonnet? Anode? Pondering on these mighty ques- 
tions, I started up theatrically and ejaculated her name, at the same 
time casting a sidelong glance into the mirror. I saw I was a poet; 
my appearance told it: there was a wild fury in my eye, and a 
kindling fire in my face. Now I commenced. Scribble, scribble— 
blot and scribble—light, bright—fade, wade—scribble, scribble— 
no, can’t bring in wade, fade—wade, trade. Bah! what has trade 
to do with divine rhymes? Fade, made, wade, shade—ay, shade’s 
the word; I have it—scribble, scribble—blot out. Here I upset 
the inkstand. No matter. The first verse is finished— 

Oh thou whose eyes of heavenly light 
Beam forth in all their lustre bright, 


Before them even stars do fade ; 
All nature else is steep’d in shade. 


After writing and re-writing, raving and ranting for three hours, | 


T at last extracted sixteen verses from the blotted paper around 
me, copied them neatly into the Album, and believed myself the 
greatest poet in existence. 
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SKETCHES OF DISTINGUISHED FEMALES, 
BY SAMUEL L. KNAPP, 
SARAH SMITH. 
Tuis lady was born at Hanover, in the state of New-Hampshire, 


in the year 1789. She was the daughter of John Smith, D. D. 
professor of the learned languages at Dartmouth college. He was 
a profound scholar in his professorship, and so deeply engaged in | 


his duties, that his daughter never received any assistance in her 
studies from him. Her mother was the daughter of Colonel David 
Mason, an excellent soldier, and an enlightened philosopher, who 
was a coadjutor of Dr. Franklin, in the science of electricity. Mrs. 
Smith was a woman of superior mind, and of deep reflection, as well 
as of exemplary life and conversation. 

At a very early age, Sarah was at the head of her school, and 








seemed to take her place as a matter of right, for her superiority 
was attended with so much meekness of disposition, that no one of 
her school-mates felt envious of her elevation. She made no appa- 
rent effort to be learned, but was well acquainted with the Latin 
language, although she had not gone far in the Latin classics. At 
the early age of fourteen, she wrote a mock heroic poem, on some 
village incidents, which embraced lively descriptions of many per- 
sonages well known to each other. It was full of genius and plea- 
santry, and discovered a deep knowledge of character for one so 
young. She was early a professor of religion, but never lost her 
love of society fora moment in her life. Her religion concentrated 
the rays of happiness, rather than the gloom of despondency ; her 
prayers for mankind were full of hope for those in darkness, for she 
believed the bright effulgence of religion would, in time, attract the 
attention of those who might appear the most thoughtless. She was 
well read in divinity, and could give a sound reason for her faith. 
She preferred the strong minds among the great lights of the church, 
to those who dwell too long upon emotion. She read Sherlock 
oftener than Whitfield, or the author of the “ Bank of Faith.” 

She wrote poetry with great ease, of a most sentimental charac- 
ter, abounding in beautiful images and happy illustrations. Her 
epistolary correspondence was of an affectionate, cheerful, and 
pious cast; and many solicited the honour of exchanging letters 
with her. 


guished woman of the age. Her conversation was delightful, no 
matter what the subject; however commonplace it might be, she 
threw into it, without any effort, a charm that showed at once her 
talents and her disposition. In early life it was seen that the canker- 
worm had been concealed in the blossom, and that her sojourn with 
the world was not to be long. Of this she was fully aware, but it 
did not fora moment disturb the serenity of her soul: all was settled, 
all was calm on this subject. She would often allude to her state 
of health, but without a sigh, nor would even a shade of melancholy 
cross the features of her face, in contemplating her early exit from 
this world. 

Although she felt no anxiety for the continuance of her life, she 
deemed it a duty she owed herself and friends to take good care of 
herself, and was careful to guard herself from a damp evening air. 


never suffered her passion for gaining knowledge to overcome her 
sense of duty. She entered the circle of her friends with a wasted 
frame that seemed a gossamer, with a smile on her countenance, 


the centre of attraction. 


alone. The writer of this slight memoir saw Miss Smith the month 
preceding her dissoletion; he had seen her when a child, and wit- 
nessed the development of her high intellectual powers in the course 
of her education. He now saw her emaciated form, heard her 
feeble voice, and listened to her religious admonitions. She had 


was a lovely day in June, 1812, when the soft light of evening was 


with this pure spirit, that was hovering on the confines of another 
world. She directed the conversation, all naturally, to a future 
existence. She gave her reasons for a full belief in it without 
effort, but they were full of philosophy and religion. She spoke of 
our fallen nature, of divine grace, and of the promises of the gospel, 
all connected with the immortal longings incorporated with our 
existence, to live beyond the grave. ‘There was no voice of terror 
in it, no thrilling suggestions of punishment, but it was the soft, 


world. Such a lesson, such a gentle farewell, would cure the 


arose to no romantic rhapsody, such as I had witnessed in the dy- 
ing hours of such as had been suddenly converted. She asked for 
no horses or chariots of fire to carry her up to heaven, but wished 
to rest her head on her Saviour’s bosom, when he appeared to 
receive her spirit, as the angel of death was discharging his mission. 
In the midst of this heavenly strain, she came back to the scenes 
of time and sense, and breathed a sincere wish that the listener 


follow her. I know not how long I should have remained under 
the spell, if holy influences can be called a spell, if others had not 
come to catch her prayer and share her smiles. Her parting look 
I never shall forget : in that hour, all worldly ambition, all panting 
after wealth, fame, or human knowledge, became as the drop in the 
bucket, as the dust in the balance, without measure, and without 
regard ; and although many of the dark waves of time have since 
rolled over me, and swept away all “ trivial fond records,” yet the 
impressions, then made, often rise to my recollection, fresh as ever 
Most of the poetry of Miss Smith is at this time beyond my reach ; 
the little I am abie to offer the reader, will prove the delicacy of 
*her taste, and the cast of her mind; but to have a just idea of her 
character, one must have been acquainted with her, as she passed 
on, all lovely and glorious, to another world. I have only made a 
few extracts from some memoranda from her pen, as she was on 
her rapid journey to the grave. 
feeling in her language. 
THE WHITE CLOVER. 
“ There is a little perfumed flower 


That well might grace the loveliest bower, 
Yet poet never deigned to sing 








Of such an humble rustic thing. 


Some of her letters that have fallen within the notice | 
of the writer, would do credit to Mrs. Hemans, or any other distin- | 


She read, wrote, and conversed, to the extent of her strength, but |! 


while her eyes sparkled with more than mortal fire, and was at once || 
There was no study, no affectation, no | 
parade of knowledge, in her conversation ; all was tasteful, easy, |! 
elegant, enchanting. Her disposition was most admirable. She |, 
might be grieved, but no one ever saw her offended. No envy nor 
malice ever entered her heart ; it was the abode of charity and love |) 


done with the world, she had made her peace with heaven, and was |; 
watching, with saint-like resignation, for her hour of departure. It | 


taking the place of a brilliant sun, that I held the last conversation || 


soul-inspiring exhortation of a departing spirit to a lover of the |) 


infidel of his doubt, and melt the heart of stone to water. She |! 


* ment of the press will h 


might see long and happy days, betore he should be summoned to || 


There is deep reflection and holy |, 


Nor is it strange, for it can show 

Scarcely a tint of Iris’ bow. 

Nature, perchance, in careless hour, 
With pencil dry might paint the flower, 
Yet instant blushed her fault to see, 

So gave it double fragrancy, 

Rich recompense for aught denied. 

Who would not homeiy garb abide, 

If gentlest soul were breathing there, 
—— throughout its little sphere ? 
Sweet flower! the lesson thou hast taught 
Shall check each proud ambitious thought ; 
Teach me internal worth to prize, 
Though clad in lowliest, rudest guise.” 


This was a playful Anacreonic on a cup of cold water. Has not 
the crystal spring as much inspiration now as when it welled for 
the Grecian muse? 


“ Haste and bring the sparkling prize, 
This the cup I 4 to _ _ 
Blithe I raise it to my lip; 

Lurks no poison here to pai 

Chill the heart and fire the brain. 
Haste thee, boy, a wreath entwine, 
Fresh from Virtue’s generous vine, 
Graceful buds of many a hue, 

Meek Innocence ! thy emblem true. 
This the cup I love to sip, 

Blithe to raise it to my b. 


* Ah me! and shall the lettered page 
No more my studious thoughts engage, 
While — but forbid to share 
| The sweets of knowledge treasured there? 
And must a week uncultured mind 
Within this feeble frame be shrined ? 
Must youth forego her vernal day, 
Flit idle, unimproved away, 
While vainly asks my heart to be 
Thine active friend, Humanity? 
Forgive, Religion ! shall a worm repine, 
And dare to murmur at the will divine ? 
Lord ! at thy feet submissive let me fall, 
O give thysclf, and take my earthly all.” 


| The following lines were written shortly before her death, with 


| a pencil, as she was gazing on some passing clouds, seen from her 
| dying couch. 
| ** On some such light and fleecy cloud, 
| Methinks my sou! may fly, 

When once released this cumbrous load 
| Of dull mortality.” 


AUTUMN. 


** Reason, I love to close thine eye, 
When Autumn winds are rising high, 
And faney Nature cries aloud, 
Waving her dark funereal shroud, 
Sighing to veil her pallid breast 
Beneath her white and dazzling vest. 
No wreath adorns her naked head. 
To sullen skies her arms are spread, 
She sees the cloudy wing on high, 
Tis dark November rushing by ; 
He stays not in his rude career, 
But mocks her hopes with brow severe. 
Fair suppliant! for I call thee fair, 
Though gem nor blossom thou dost wear, 
Stay yet a little, and the boon, 
So long protracted, is thine own. 
Stay yet a little, solemn thought, 
From fancy’s lip the sound has caught, 
| There is a drapery of death, 

No mocke = oe. breath, 
Hid in the future’s doubtful gloom, 
It waits us, tenants of the tomb. 
Hail, spotless robe! thy peaceful fold 
Lies quiet on the bosom cold ; 
When strife within is sweetly'o’er, 
And the dread warfare pains no more.” 
1 — 


SELECT ESSAYS. 











THOUGHTS ON PERIODICALS IN GENERAL, 
| AND MR OWEN’S PARADISE IN PARTICULAR. 
i] 
| 
| 


Tuts is the true millenium of the printers. Oh! that those type- 
| graphical heroes of the fifteenth century, Faust, Guttenberg, and 
| Peter Schoeffer, could burst the marble monuments in which they 
| are enshrined, and just take a peep at one of our steam-engines, 
| which deliver to Fame, or to the cheesemongers, as many sheets in 
| an hour as they, with infinite labour, though with ingenuity laudable 
for such an age, brought forth in a month! Doubtless every depart- 
forth be subjected to the same law of 
| periodicity, which prevails throughout every region of the heavens, 
The earth is at once an annual, laden with all the accumulated trea- 
sures of the year : a Quarterly Review, delighting us with the varieties 
of each succeeding season; and a daily newspaper, teeming with 
new events which keep us, its readers, in a state of constant excite- 
ment. The moon, what is it but a perpetual ‘‘ New Monthly Maga- 
zine?’ In the higher firmament of the skies, we hear of syetems 
which require for their periodical completion some five hundred years. 
What prodigious periodicals the people in those remote planets must 
possess! Their weeks must be longer than our years; their hours than 
our days. “Paradise Lost” they would look upon asa trifle. It would 
scarcely fill the space which they dedicate to the “Poet's Corner.” 
As for this article, upon which we are at present engaged for the 
edification of our much-beloved readers, whoever they may be, we 
fear that it would scarcely be perceptible in a page of the “New 
Monthly” which illuminates and exalts the good folk who bask in 
the rays of Bellatrix or Betelgeux. Heaven defend us, from being 
appointed, some fine morning, for our sins, editor of the Times in the 
| head of the Ram, or the tail of the Great Bear! 

Indeed, matters are in a sufficiently deplorable state on the petty 
| planet to which we happen at present to belong. Behold us obliged— 
the thing is so cheap we cannot help it—to take in, or be taken in 
by “Johnson's Dictionary,” converted into a neat periodical. For 
the same irresistible reason we renew our acquaintance every Satur- 
| day with the beauties of “ Guthrie's Gazetteer,” and the pleasantries 











| of that Grammar, which goes under the renowned name of Lindley 
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Murray. We next turn with enthusiasm to four pages of law; made 
easy to the most obtuse mind, and beguiling to the most phlegmatic. 


} find ears, but who the defil is to find vindi?” 


Dibdin was copious 
in wind, but, after essaying a few blasts, he found an appalling 
deficiency of ears. 





Astronomy comes before us, clothed in the garb of r ; and 
History looks so gay with all her embellishments, that we hand out 
our penny for her with rapture. We have already become perfect 
geologists for the sum of three-pence ; and for a groat we received in 
exchange such a degree of enlightenment in the mysteries of anatomy, 
that we hereby undertake to kill any man in such a really agreeable 
and expeditious way, that he shall know nothing at all of the process. 
To determined suicides we shall be found invaluable, and we take 
the liberty to recommend ourselves to their attention. Paganinispent 
fourteen years and all his fortune in learning to play on one string. 
We played excellently on four, in two weeks, by the aid of the 
*‘ Musical Magazine,” for which we paid the sum of three halfpence. 
We may say, without vanity, that we shine in botany, divinity, 
zoology, and horticulture, having made ourselves perfect masters in 
these branches of useful knowledge, at the rate of two pence half- 
penny per branch. In short, we expect that, before Christmas, we 
shall be, in our proper person, a complete animated Encyclopedia, 
at the sum total expense of half a crown. When the holidays come, 
however, we shall repay our poor soul for the heavy burdens which 
we at present hebdomadally impose upon it. We are all Minerva 
now—then we shall be Bacchus. 

Look at the illustrations—their perfections—their brilliancy—the 
number of them that we can buy fora trifle! Portraits—landscapes— 
still life—dogs—horses—game—Landseer —Turner— Martin—Cruik- 
shank—all you may have almost for nothing. Montgomery the 
second is gone to Pandemonium to collect materials for landscapes, 
which he has undertaken to describe in a most tremendous poem. 
The ever-to-be-lamented Rosa Matilda has already awakened from 
her tomb, for the pupose of lending her never-to-be-forgotten verses 
to the prints of Charles Tilt. We are soon to have not only a new 
edition of Robert Burns, but charming sketches of every individual 
whiskey-house which he honoured by getting particularly drunk 
therein. The Findens threaten to make even Crabbe popular! 

What is to become of all the paper which is now in constant pro- 
cess of typo-impressment? What are we todo with it? Where is 
it to find room in some half-dozen years ? We observe, indeed, more 
than one Encyclopedia in progress, which is likely to be concluded 
about the year of our Lord 2000. As we do not intend to live so long 
as that, we leave the said Encyclopedia to shift for itself. But, mercy 
on us, how are we to dispose of the “ National Library ?”’ Here is 
a collection ‘intended to place all the most useful, instructive, moral, 
and entertaining works, comprising the standard literature of almost 
all countries, within the means of ail the families in the three king- 
doms!”’ We are kindly informed, lest our natural feelings should 
be alarmed at the prospect of paying for such a number of books, 
still more of perusing them, that all this is to be accomplished, 
“without taxing too heavily, at one and the same time, either the 
pocket or the head of the reader.” Infinite are the obligations of the 
happy subscriber to the editors, for thus dividing the inflictions 
which they are resolved to heap upon his devoted head. After being 
nicely wrecked on the rocks of Scylla, most comfortably swallowed 
up in the whirlpool of Charybdis. 

It is not long since we came home one day from the bank with 
our dividends in one pocket, and about a hundred weekly journalsin 
the other, which we purchased in the fragrant purlies of Fetter-lane. 
We were seduced by the show which they made, all embellished 
with cuts as they were in a show window. There shone ‘‘The Cab,” 
price one halfpenny, addressed to gentlemen of aspiring notions, 
but limited means; and offering them, in return for a small annual 
subscription, not only the Cab itself, but the occasional use of a cha- 
riot, with horses quiet to drive, ride, or run in tandem, and also the 
loan of boxes at Covent Garden and the Opera as well as ladies of 
fashion—only for the purpose of gracing the said boxes by their ap- 
pearance. They were to present themselves in moustaches a la por- 
cupine, to talk aloud during the opera of the play, to smell of cigar, 
and to take snuff in abundance. It was a necessary condition of 
their periodical felicity that they should, in all externals, be men of 
ton, whatever their previous habits might have been in the mystery 
of picking pockets. ‘‘The Halfpenny Magazine” had already, by 
some accident, arrived at a seventh number—a fatal one, we fear, 
for the editors were fain to confess, ‘‘ We have no cut this time.” 
“The Halfpenny Library” had the singular merit of manufacturing 
anew adage out of an old one. There is an ancient saying, ‘Truth 
lies in a well.’’ “ May not the modern adage,” quoth the said Library, 
“run thus—‘ the most certain charity is ata pump?” “The Mag- 
net,” after admitting candidly that periodicals had increased beyond 
the possibility of purchase, or perusal, had the courage to add one 
more to the number, and the conscience to promise that it would 
print the essence of the whole in its own pages. “The Squib” 
threatened to blow up all itsrivals. Forgetting that it was itself of 
inflammable materials, it became the first victim of its own temerity. 
“The Sunday Chronicle” came to proclaim the comfortable doctrine 
that all the world was mad, and that, as things went, Miss Baxter 
would have made a capital Lord Mayor. The editor gave demonstra- 
tive proof of his own wisdom, by departing spontaneously from such 
a world almost as soon as he came into it. Among the prescriptions 
of “The Doctor’’ and ‘ The Penny Lancet,” we looked in vain for 
a remedy capable of being administered to a young periodical dis- 
eased. We never beheld two medical practitioners, who stood more 
in need of assistance from their own “damnable compounds.” 
“The Tourist” had pledged itself to travel from Wellington-street, in 
the Strand, all over the civilized and savage world. After crossing 
over Waterloo bridge, and disporting himself amid the pleasant 
retreats of Lambeth, he returned by Blackfriars to the place of Wel- 
lington once more, where we found him ruminating in the following 
penitential strain: “ Human hopes are frequently falsified by expe- 
rience. No sooner are they submitted to an infallible criterion, than 
they have been proved defective and illusory: the offspring of self- 
conceit, or of partial knowledge. We are free to acknowledge that 
we have failed to realize our own expectations.” ‘ Rude Boreas,” 
Dibdin! What, is it really Tom? It is in truth, the same concoctor 
of immortal songs, pouring with ail his might, the tones of a heart 
still buoyant after vicissitude, through a ‘Penny Trumpet,” in the 
character of one Dr. Blow. Alas! Poor Tom !—he was soon des- 
tined to realize the converse of a story, which he himself tells of 
Schmidt, one of the late king’s band. The German, having been 
asked to sustain a note of forty minims’ duration, replied, ‘You may 


Peace be to the shades of the many “Gleaners,” “ Spies,” “In- 
vestigators,”’ “ Scrap-books,” ‘‘ Caskets,” ‘‘ Correctors,” ‘ School- 
masters,” “Guardians,” and “ Devils,” which we have consigned 
to the tender mercies of our scout, in order to save the expense of 
wood for the ignition of our fires. We were about to add to them a 
whole volume of the “Crisis,” when the ghost of Robert Owen, its 
patron, stared us in the face, mildly reproving us for our consum- 
mate ignorance of the disorders which prevail throughout all classes 
of society, and for which he, Robert, believes that he has discovered 
a most effectual remedy. The “Crisis” is, it seems, intended to 
prepare the way for the new terrestrial paradise, which he has been 
labouring for many years to create. Having been quietly bowed out 
of the factory at New Lanark, where he had been for some time 
managing clerk, but where he had contrived, by his inspirations, to 
introduce most admired confusion, he came to London to dissipate 
his chagrin and diffuse his principles. But here he toiled in vain. 
He found no associates to assist him in the scheme of rendering 
property common, in order that he might come in for a share of a 
commodity of which he happened then, as he happens still, to be 
rather in need. He next, like many other speculators who have 
been sadly disappointed at home, turned his eyes toward America, 
and, having purchased a dim forest in the back settlements for a few 
dollars, he ycleped it ‘New Harmony.” But old Discord was too 
strong for even that sweetly-sounding title; the concern was dis- 
solved, and he returned once more, on fresh speculations, to this 
Babylon. He took up his residence near the pastoral glades of 

| Burton-crescent, put up a brick and composition portico to a little 

| low house, which he called “The Institution for the removal of 

Ignorance, and the regeneration of the World.’ Here he preached 
and lectured, gaining a few shillings now and then, by way of ad- 
mission-money, and informing his slender audience that he was 

| charged with an express mission (from whom or whence we never 

| could learn) for the purpose of turning the whole fabric of society 
exactly upside down. 

It has been our good fortune to meet with him sometimes in our 
nocturnal perambulations. Strange to say, if it rained, he held an 
umbrella over his head like any common mortal. Nay, more, we 
have actually seen this great reformer of our bad habits eating beef, 
and drinking bottled beer!—although he is indisputably (according 
to his disciples) the identical person referred to by the sybils of yore, 
the long-expected of nations, at whose birth 





“ Magnus ab integro seclorum nascitur ordo: 
Jam redit et virgo, redeunt saturnia regna ; 
Jam nova progenies celo demittitur alto.” 


With him the age of iron is to cease, that of pure gold to begin. 
Every trace of ancient sin and sorrow is to disappear at his com- 
mand from earth. The lion shall gambol with the lamb, and every 
field shall spontaneously grow yellow with golden harvests. There 
will be no necessity for public worship, as in the new order of things 
every body is to pray in secret, if he have any disposition that way. 
| If not, he can dance or whistle if he like, instead of going to church, 
for no church there is any longer to be. The lawyers may sell their 
wigs and gowns, for law is to come to an end. Order is to be alto- 

















gether dispensed with, as a beautiful confusion is to prevail in its 
place. A young man shall meet a young maiden in the street, and, 
without asking her how she does, without saying, “A fine day, my 
dear,”’ or anything else of that bashful tendency, he is straight to 
pop the question, ‘ Will you marry me?” and she will! They are 
to live together from that moment, without further ceremony, just 
as long as they choose; they may then separate, and their children, 
if any there be, are to receive maintenance from the public trea- 
sury. Here will be a glorious state of things for all the bucks of 
Cambridge! 

“They who give themselves to the study of just and good works,” 
says the Cumean sybil, ‘and to piety and holy thoughts, shall be 
carried by the angels through the flaming river, into a place of light 
and a life without care, where the immortal path of the great God 
is, and where three fountains of wine, milk, and honey, flow without 
cessation. And the earth shall be equal to all, not divided by walls 


| or partitions, but shall bear much fruit spontaneously: and all shall 


live in common, and their wealth shall be undivided; neither poor 
nor rich shall be there, nor tyrant, nor servant, nor one greater or 
less than another: no king nor leader; all shall enjoy all things in 
common, and none shall say the night is come, ror to-morrow, or 
yesterday is past; and no care shall be for many days. There shall 











| of such a thing. Of course, it was soon shut up. 


be no spring nor summer, no winter nor autumn; nor marriage, nor 


| death: nor buying, nor selling; nor setting nor rising of the sun, for 
| there shall be a long day.” —‘‘ This is a highly figurative description | 


of heaven upon earth, in the usual hyperbolical style of prophesy,”’ | 
quoth the “Crisis,” “but it is evident, when stripped in part of its | 
mystical character, that it describes such another state of things as | 
we propose to establish by the adoption of the new system of | 
society !” 

Now observe the wonderful process by which the new system 
has been already, in part, carried into effect. Among the various 
speculations upon which Mr. Maberley, unluckily for himself, bestow- 
ed, some years ago, his time, together with a princely fortune, was 
an immense edifice, which he erected near the top of Gray’s Inn 
Road, intending the lower part thereof for a horse bazaar, the upper | 
for a mart, in which all things whatever, from a kitchen range to a | 
doll’s eye, were to be exposed for sale. Exposed, indeed, many arti- | 
cles of utility and finery were upon meat-stalls, peeping eagerly | 
behind which were numbers of the prettiest faces which that quarter | 
of the metropolis could turn out; but, by some fatality, no purcha- | 
sers appeared. Indeed, who that could afford to buy even a tetotum | 
was to guess that a bazaar existed in Gray’s Inn Road? We have 
not, at present, the most remote idea how we ever chanced to hear 


The time was now at hand, when the true regenerator of man- 
kind was to step forth upon a more public stage than the small in- 
stitution in Burton-place enabled him to enjoy. Having converted 
the landlord of the said horse-bazaar to his principles, he prevailed 
upon the man to-give him the use of the empty premises for nothing. 











He then collected together numbers of poor mechanics from the 
neighbourhood of Clerkenwell, formed them into a society pro bono 


= 








publico, appointed himself their father, and set about knocking into 
their heads his magnificent principles in a series of grave lectures. 
In the course of his labours, he had the good fortune to receive the 
most valuable assistance from Miss Macauley, a lady some time out 
of her teens, and not unknown to fame as an actress, a teacher of 
enunciation, a reader of plays and poems, a head of a new religion, 
in which capacity she preaches, and as an author of pamphlets upon 
the currency, the poor laws, agricultural distress, the factory-bill, 
and a variety of other subjects equally poetical and enchanting. She 
has also a horse, or rather a mule, to which is appended a little om- 
nibus. Within the omnibus sits a lad. On the front, the back, and 
the sides of the machine are painted, in gigantic letters, three mystic 
words—‘“ Miss Macauley’s Repository.” ‘‘A repository of what?” 
we asked the lad—for in our ignorance we deemed it a public vehicle, 
and flattered ourselves with the hope that it would carry us fora 
penny from Finsbury, where it then stood, to the rural groves of 
Paddington. ‘ Sir,” replied the urchin, smiling, ‘of Miss Macau- 
ley’s pamphlets; will you buy one? you may have it for a penny.” 
When her store of literature shall have been disposed of, it is Miss 
Macauley’s intention to convert her shop into a Thespian cart, and 
to act tragedies all along the New-road. 

The mirror-like serenity with which this fair associate of Mr. Owen 
delivered herself of the new doctrines was marvellous. The Mes- 
siah, she declared, was a very good sort of a person in his way, 
considering the manner in which he was brought up; and was tole- 
rably well-informed too, remembering the dark age in which he 
lived: but he knew nothing, or next to nothing, of the evils of socie- 
ty, or of the real remedies which they required. These were matters 
wholly unrevealed to the world until the—Owen made his debit. 
She was proud to be one of his most zealous disciples, and was 
ready, as far as she was concerned, to carry all his principles into 
practice. To her inventive genius the patrierch is indebted for the 
establishment of what are called social festivals, at which the 
mechanics, their wives, their sons and daughters, together with a 
galaxy of beauties from the virtuous precincts of Shire-lane, assem- 
ble periodically, and sing, and dance, and take tea, and enter into 
those temporary engagements which are to form the principal feli- 
city of the new system. 

So much for the instruction and amusement of the disciples; and 
thus far they go in common with the St. Simonians of France, who 
have recently despatched missionaries to this country, in order to 
assist in the propagation of the doctrine. But the practical remedy 
for the real evil of society—that is to say, for the poverty of the 
lower orders—the secret hitherto unknown to all men except Robert 
Owen—stands disclosed in the most admirable invention of modern 
times—the ‘Equitable Labour Exchange.” Through the instru- 
mentality of this institution, the labour of the industrious is instantly 
converted into gold. Knowledge is power. Give the ignorant edu- 
cation, and they will therefore be the rulers of the country. Labour 
is wealth. Let the poor labour, and they must in consequence be- 
come the proprietors of all the land and money in the empire. This 
is the logic of these grand reformers. But how are syllogisms to be 
transformed into loaves and roast beef? That is the question. We 
shall see. 

There was an abundance of room to spare, as we have already 
mentioned, in the bazaar in Gray’s Inn Road. Thither the dis- 
tressed shoemaker was invited by the patriarch to send such part of 
his stock as lay upon his hands. To the same receptacle the cabinet- 
maker was advised to commit his tables and chairs; the hatter his 
hats; the cooper his tubs; the nailor his nails; the tinman his pans; 
the musical -instrument maker his fiddles and flutes and tambourines; 
the toyman his dolls; the milliner her caps; the baker his bread ; 
the butcher his meat; the market-gardener his vegetables. Upon 
such of these articles as were transmitted to the bazaar, a certain 
valuation was fixed, according to the proportion of labour supposed 
to have been bestowed upon the production of them; and that labour 
was estimated in every case, at six pence per hour. Thus a table or 
a dog-collar, for instance, was valued at twenty hours; and to the 
owner thereof, a nicely printed slip of paper, resembling a country 
bank-note, was given, stating the number of hours at which his 
deposite was estimated. This note he had then an opportunity of 
presenting to one of the attendants behind the counter of the bazaar, 
and from that officer he was entitled to receive any other article then 
in store, which was valued at the same amount. Unfortunately, 














however, nobody could get exactly the thing he wanted. The nailer 


presented his note for some coal: but there was none, as yet, in 
| the bazaar. 


An umbrella or a fife was very much at his service; but 
he needed not the one, and had neither time nor disposition to play 
on the other. The weaver who had deposited a piece of cloth, the 
labour of a whole week, required some bread. But the bakers were 
not yet disciples of the new system—would he have any objection 
to atambourine? The cabinet-maker, who had placed in the store 
a capital chest of drawers, looked forward with considerable glee to 
a series of legs of mutton. But when he was told that the butchers had 
not yet become Owenites, and that the market-gardeners continued 
incredulous —when he looked round and discovered that he could 
only obtain in exchange for his said chest, a flute or an old coat, or 
some dozen of list-shoes, or half a ton of dog-collars, or a case of 
dried beetles, or the picture of a shipwreck, or coral necklaces, or 
merry-andrews, or some piles of Miss Macauley’s pamphlets—he 
naturally enough kicked up a row. Complaint became contagious 
among the disciples, riot the order of the day, and the bazaar the 
scene of tumult, which demanded the interposition of the police. 
The plain sense of Clerkenwell revolted at the gross imposture of 
the new Messiah, the bazaar was shut once more, and the precious 
institution was tranferred to the West End. Thus the rogue, who 
is detected in the city, puts on a new coat and renews his enterprises 
in Portman-square. The “Crisis” is still the organ of the gang, 
assisted by “The Destructive.’’ ‘The Pioneer,” and several other 
periodical publications, which, though unstamped, comprise all the 
ordinary topic of newspapers, and are attaining a wide circulation 
amongst the industrious orders of our population. There is a rude 
energy in their style, added to a profligate dereliction of morality in 
their principles, which renders them acceptable to all the discontented 
men in the country—a numerous as well as an active race of idle 
libertines, who, having neither character nor property to lose, are 
looking forward to new revolutions, by which they hope, if they can- 
not ameliorate their condition, to reduce the happier orders of society 
to the level of their own wretchedness.— New Monthly Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL NOTICES OF NEW WORKS. 





THE BOOK TABLE. 


Female Biography, 


Contarnine notices of distinguished women in different nations 
and ages, by Samuel L. Knapp. New-York, published by Justin 
Carpenter. We learn from the introduction to this book, that the au- 
thor thinks that the influence of women in every age and nation, has 
been owing to their education rather than to any forms of govern- 
ment; and of course is a strong advocate for the advancement of 
females in the higher branches of knowledge. To sustain his creed, 
he has drawn his proofs and examples from ancient and modern 
times, and from all quarters of the world. In this work he has 
selected those characters that have been distinguished for talent, 
courage, moral and mental, for literature, science, and exalted purity 
of life; such as have shed a lustre on the age in which they lived. 
Some of the articles have been taken entire from other works, others 
eompiled from several works, others entirely re-written, and nearly 
fifty of them are from the pen of Colonel Knapp, and many of these 
persons were personally known to the writer. These have not been 
taken from any particular class in society ; they comprise young and 
old, the pious, the literary and the domestic. The writer says that it 
was his intention to present a volume of female biography to the 
public, that the most fastidious mother might read to her youthful 
daughter, without meeting with a word that should convey a doubt- 
ful meaning, or a sentence that would admit of an equivocal inter- 
pretation. He is of vpinion (and who is not?) that the females of our 
country have been neglected, and that it is time to commence the 
task of doing them justice. The author has accomplished his task 
with his usual ability. As a fair specimen of the work, we have 
copied the memoir of Miss Sarah Smith. 





New School-books. 


We have examined, as attentively as other avocations would per- 
mit; “ Angell’s Series of Common School Classics,” comprising a 
complete system of elementary instruction, calculated to lead the 
pupil by an easy and gradual ascent, from the alphabet to the ele- 
vated rank of a correct English reader; including orthography, 
mental arithmetic, abbreviations, definitions, etc. This work is 
divided into six parts, and published in as many volumes of unequal 
dimensions, the first containing only seventy-two pages, while the 
last exceeds five hundred. The result of our investigation is a very 


favourable opinion of the work, both as to plan and executi and 
unless we are much mistaken, these books will ultimatel le 
many others of a similar character. We perfectly agree with the , 


that “simplicity in elementary works for children cannot 

highly appreciated. If we would not invert the order of nature, we 
must pursue the same course in learning children to read, as we do 
in teaching them to talk or to walk. The notion, too long prevalent, 
that a child must spend two, three, or four years, in learning to spell, 
before he can be permitted to put kis words together, or to com- 
mence reading, is certainly arbitrary and absurd.” It will be seen 
that, in the first book of this judicious series, the child, instead of 
being dragged through a long course of spelling-lessons, commences 
reading at once, or as soon as he has obtained some idea of the 
shape and sound of the letters. Thus he receives new ideas conti- 
nually, which renders his progress easy and amusing. It is an obvi- 
ous fact that children will much sooner become familiar with their 
letters by being at once taught their use, than by the mere abstract 
exercise of conning over their alphabet; especially if they are re- 
quired to select certain letters from every line, column or lesson. 
A friend of ours, who was a good reader at the age of eight, and an 
excellent one at twelve, assured us that he never attempted to learn 
to spell until he was fourteen. What benefit can a child possibly ac- 
quire by combining letters, and pronouncing the word for which they 
stand, without knowing the object and use of such combinations? 
When he knows a certain class of words by sight, and he learns to 
do so very quickly, it is time enough to make him acquainted with 
the philosophy of their construction. In conclusion, we feel it a 
duty to recommend this series of elementary books to parents and 
teachers of every condition. 





Painting, Sculpture and Architecture. 


We have glanced our eye over a History of Painting, Sculpture 
and Architecture, just published by Messrs. Clapp and Broaders, of 
Boston, and very neatly got up. It is written by Dr. Memes, whose 
name is familiar to us as the author of a very interesting Life of 
the Empress Josephine, which was republished here about a year ago. 
The present work contains a great deal of just criticism, expressed 
with unusual felicity. It is calculated, in our opinion, to be useful to 
a very large class of readers. The fine arts are as yet in their in- 
fancy amongst us, and most of our dilettanti talk of the “ corregies- 
city of Correggio” as vaguely as Sterne’s connoisseur himself did. 
This little work gives us, in a few words, a very good idea of the 
merits and defects of all the great masters, and a rapid historical 
sketch of the rise and progress of the fine arts among the different 
nations both in ancient and modern times. We think it deserves 
success, and hope it will obtain it. 


NEW MUSIC, 


The following pieces of new music have recently been published 
by Allen R. Jollie, No. 403 Broadway, viz. “The lily of the vale,” 
a favourite soag, composed by Mr. Jones, and sung by him in the 
popular opera of “ Love in a Village.” ‘Oh! deem not that I love 
her less,” a beautiful ballad, as sung in private circles. “Cavatina,” 
from Rossina’s admired opera of “ La Donna del Lago,” as sung by 
Signora Clementina Fanti. “ Aurora che Sorcerai,” as sung in the 
same opera, by Signor Ravaglia. ‘ Wake, love, wake!’ the sub- 
ject from “Elisa e Claudio.” ‘“Quadrilles,” numbers one, two, 
three, four and five, from Rossina’s opera of “La Gazza Ladra,” 
in which is introduced the beautiful “ Waltz,” arranged for the 
pianoforte, by Charles Heidelberg. Also, three Spanish songs, viz. 
“Et amor y la imposibilidad,” “No vengas crudo guerra,” “Soy 
yo sola des graciada en miscarinos,” para piano y guitarra por Va- 





| the latter, in offering it as a piece from the Spanish, did not mean it 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The mails, from every quarter, continue to pour in upon our little 
editorial table streams of original matter, in prose and poetry— 
good, bad and indifferent. We are grateful—very grateful— 
for the well-meant javours of our numerous corre nis, and 
sincerely wish that we could comply with all their requests. A 
heap of letters now lie before us, comprising every tint of the rain- 
bow, and fancy paper of every quality and perfume. Many of 
these are written in a beautiful female character, calculated, like 
their own lovely features and forms, to charm the eye ; but few of 
them, we are sorry to add, possess that excellence which alone can 
touch the heart. And then the fair writers express such flattering 
respect for the Mirror and its conductors—and beg us so earnestly 
to excuse their vanity—and timidly hint that ut would be so highly 
gratifying to see “ their humble effusions” in print, that we 
scarcely know how to refuse them. But, *‘fiat justitia, ruat celum,” 
which a friend at our elbow renders, “‘ when the sky falls we shall 
catch larks.”” When impossibilities become daily occurrences, all 
will write well, and editors will no longer require a pigeon-hole, 
labelled ‘rejected communications.” In the meantime, we must 
“be just, and spare not.” 
The writer of lines for a lady's album, on “yesterday,” whose sig- 
nature commences with C. U. B., is too much of a prosaic cub ever 
to be licked into the shape of a poet. He threatens us with sending 
“‘ other pieces!” Heaven ford! He says, 
“ Since nature made him such a bard.” 


Surely he must mean “one of nature's jou »” he imitates 
versification so abominably. We will adopt his own orthography, 
and say that we do not mean to treat his *brillient” effusion with 
‘*disdane,”” but seriously advise him to learn to spell. 

Elvira’s Hawthorn Tree may be endeared to herself by a thousand 
nameless associations ; but we do not think it would charm 
body, and therefore decline the task of transplanting wu into our 

-garden. 
I can’t forget, we can’t publish—it’s too prosaical, and not entirely 
Sree from bad gr j as instances, take the two following lines : 
« Each smile, each song, a sigh impart,” etc. 
“A light in which all things do shine.” 


The Stanzas to the Senior Editor, have neither lowered our pride 
nor raised our vanity. As reading them in the Mirror might 
produce an opposite effect on the writer, we Shall not venture to 
publish them. 

If ae He tied youth,” Harman, has no intention to harm Anne, 
his lines must be permitted to sleep in oblivion ; lest she respond 

to his impious imprecation with an—* ah, man!” 

Artea’s charade on the name of ‘*Elizabeth,”’ would occupy valuable 
room to little purpose. Any Yankee can guess the solution on 
reading four lines. 

The Sonnet addressed to M. by G., had better be sent to the lady 
in manuscript. She will doubtless “ treasure it in her bosom” — 
but the general reader would never get it by heart. 

The lines To Consumption, possess an easy and natural simplicity, 

but that is all. To the writer and his friends they must be dear, 

to that circle let them be confined. 

S., on the scarcity of moncy, “ thou reasonest well.” But excessive 

retrenc on the part of our readers might deprive us of much 

valuable support. We therefore decline the artiele. 

Senex’s reply to Dr. Webster—Remaiks on Dr. Franklin's letter— 

Awake, love, awake—and Lines to Ann Augusta, will appear 

shortly. 

The Night Sketch is not without poetic merit ; but it is of that som- 

bre cast which never pleases, and seldom edifies. 

The Valentine is out of season; otherwise we would have complied 

with the request of our fair correspondent. 

The lines On seeing a Painting, are too dull and heavy. Give us 

light, bright and sparkling gems. 

Thanks to X. Y. Z. for his agreeable séigction; we will endeavour 

to find room for it in our next. 

Our modesty excliiles the complimentary lines of J. S. 
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The Angel of Time, vs. el Angel del Tiempo.—By turning to the 
number of the Mirror for August twenty-first, 1830, the reader will 
find a fine fable by Mr. Paulding, entitled the Angel of Time. A 
singular mistake was lately made by one of our correspondents, with 
regard to this article. He sent it to us, though considerably altered 
in style, as a translation from the Spanish, accompanied by what 
he took to be the original, cut out of a Buenos Ayrean newspaper. 
That paper had given credit for it to the Mercurio de Valparaiso, 
probably with as little intention of wronging the Mirror, as the 
translator who sent it to us in its new English dress. We neither 
know who it was that first rendered it into Castilian, nor by whom 
it has been translated back into its former language ; but it is plain 


as a hoax, or he would not have sent it to the paper in which it first 
appeared. It is not a little remarkable that the Angel of Time, after 
travelling so far, should, bewildered as it were, return to his starting- 
place, somewhat soiled by his long journey, but still with enough of 
his natural looks about him, to be easily recognised. We have the 
original fable, and the two versions, now before us; and as the rea- 
der may be curious to see some of the changes of style which an 
article may undergo in the course of two translations, we will give 
a few parallel quotations from the three. 

Original. “The first who preferred his petitionfor a few addi- 
tional years was an old man of fourscore and upwards, bent almost 
double with age.” 

Spanish version. “‘ El primero que presento un memorial, pidi- 
endo algunos anos mas de vida, fué un viejo de mas de ochenta anos, 
doblado como un arco por la vejez.” 


rial asking some years more of life, was a man of more than eighty 
years, doubled like an arch with age.” 

[The style is certainly not improved by the process which it has 
passed through. ‘“ Doblado como un arco,” “bent like a bow,” is a 
license of the Spanish translator, and “ bent like an arch’’ is an im- 
provement on it.] 

Original. ‘‘ The third who approached the footstod] of the angel 
was a decrepit female almost bent to the earth, and trembling with 
a palsy. Her teeth were gone; her eyes buried deep in their dark- 
blue sockets; her cheeks hollow and fleshless; and she could hardly 
prefer her request for an incessant cough, which drowned her voice 
and almost choked her.” 

Spanish version. “La tercera persona que se acercd al escabel 
del angel, fue una arrugada vieja tan encorbada, que casi con la cara 
tocaba la tierra, y ademas temblaba como una paralitica. No le 
quedaba ya un solo diente y los ojos se le veian como en el fonde de 
unos tubos: sus descarnadas mejillas se parecian & dos pedazos de 
pergamino arrugado, y apenas podia pronunciar su suplica, porque 
una tos continuada ahogaba su voz y casi cortaba la respiracion.”’ 

Version back into English. “ The third person who approached 
the footstool of the angel was a wrinkled old woman, so bent with 
age that her face almost touched the earth, and she trembled like a 
paralytic person. She had not a single tooth remaining, and her 
eyes looked like hollow tubes. Her fleshless cheeks appeared like 
two pieces of rumpled parchment, and she could scarcely articulate 
her wishes, on account of a continued cough stifling her voice, and 
almost cutting short her respiration.” 

In the Spanish version we see the difficulties, and in the back- 
handed version the blunders, of translation. In the former, the 
phraseology is changed to suit the language; and in the latter it is 
forced literally into English. We consider the Spanish version much 
the bestof the two. Our correspondent seems well acquainted with 
that language, but we would recommend to his attention the poet’s 
precept : 

“ Nor word for word translate with painful care.” 
We thank him, however, for his communication, and hope he will 
soon favour us with something from the Spanish which has not 
originated in the Mirror. 


Cheap literature.—The Pulaski Banner contains the following 
well-timed and judicious remarks, which we recommend to the 
serious perusal of all who take an interest in the periodical literatyre 
of the country. “ 

“The ears of the public, for three or four years past, have been 
assailed, through every possible channel, by the cry of cheap—cheap 
—cheap! Every day and every week, some new claimant of favour 
has been thrust into their faces, with the eternal and interminable 
recommendation, “largest and cheapest in the United States.” But 
cheap literature is not always economical or profitable literature. 
When the publi are presented with a large mammoth sheet, at two 
dollars a-year, they ought to look something to the quality, as well 
as quantity, of the offered ware ; and if they should do so, they would 
find, in many cases, that the middle-sized quarto, in this respect, was 
worth, not only twice, but twenty times as much as the extravagart 
folio. We are acquainted with the manner in which some of these 
tremendously large and cheap newspapers are manufactured. The 
matter is first printed in a daily newspaper, for which the proprietors 
get paid, at the customary rate of ten dollars a-year. It is preserved 
through the week, and then made up into the weekly journal, “ with 
the extensive circulation,” for which the proprietors receive two do] - 
lars a-year ; and lastly it is hashed up anew and clapt into an octave 
form, and in the shape of a monthly magazine, brings its proprietors 
three dollars a-year more. us, the matter for one paper is made 
to earn fifteen dollars a- which is not so very cheap, after all. 
And what is the quality matter? Why, a love-story, stolen 
from an English magazine, clipped and mangled into a shape to 
answer the ends of an American publisher—a medley, occupying 
five or six columns, composed of accounts of accidents to private 
individuals, of no possible use or benefit to the public, and probably 
half of them without foundation in truth—and a long list of deaths 
and marriages, early frosts, cucumbers, five-legged pigs, remarkable 
births, etc. To turn from the barren desert of such a newspaper to 
the verdant and fruitful pages of a well-filled literary periodical, is 
like a bottle of champagne after a dessert at the slop-table. And 
as to the price, who would not rather give five dollars for something 
worth the money, than two dollars for that which is worth nothing?” 








Night in Venice.—We copy the following passage from Heath's 
Picturesque Annual :—“ Daylight gradually disappears ; but a calm, 
blue, clear vault of sky overhangs the piazza. The cafes are lighted 
up ; awnings are epread beyond the arcades; the ladies are handed 
to seats, within doors or without as they choose; and ices, coffee 
and liqueurs, with the delicious cakes and confections of Venice, 
make their rounds in profusion. In the meantime, musicians and 
operatic performers take their stand before the various cafes. Here 
aromantic ballad—there a tender duet—in a third place a tragic 
scene—and in a fourth a comic opera—all are performed in turns. 
One cafe, on the north side, the ladies delight more especially to 
honour, and it presents a perfect galaxy of beauty. Another is 
haunted by the splendid Greeks, and another by the Turks’ beards, 
caftans and all, lounging over their pipes in lazy magnificence. We 
caught a peep, among the rest of the dramatis persona, of a great, 
greasy, capuchin friar, evanishing through the vestibule of the palace 
staircase, with his heavy sackcloth coat, girdle of cord and little 
skull-cap. The north arcade seems to be the fashionable prome- 
nade. Itis, in some places, lined on the outside with rows of seats, 
receding far into the piazza; and, in the inside, the doors and win- 
dows of the cafes are blazing with light and beauty. The morning 
of another day broke before we retired from this scene, to dream of 
the Arabian Nights and the palace of Aladdin.” 


A new poetess.—Miss A. E. Fitz-Wygram, whose effusions are 
likely to pale the roses on the cheeks of some of our established 
writers, has made her appearance in the world of fashion. Her 
writings are said to be conceived in so pure a taste and with such 
feminine grace, that they win, without even wooing admirers. 








Mrs. Chapman, alias Mina.—It is said that this well-known indi- 
vidual is now engaged in keeping a temperance hotel, in the same 














lentin Franco. { 


Version back inte English. “ The first who presented a memo- 


house in which her husband was murdered ! 
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THE DEEP, DEEP OCEAN. 


THE WORDS WRITTEN BY C. JEFFERIES—COMPOSED BY G. NELSON. 


Poco allegretto con anima. 





have 





left the of men,And with daredto roam. Ihave the east, 
haunts thee have through When the 


fol-low earthy 
thee through 


I will fol-low air, 
thee through 


not on the o-cean deep, ~ 


ere’s 


=e —*, Ritard. 
—— 


24—Teill me not of coral caves 
In the regions of the deep, 
And O think not that waves 


Will for ever calmly sleep. 
Of the barque that lightly swept 
With its gallant sails at morn, 


Ere 
I will 





Not a vestige has been left 
the hour of night came on. 
follow thee through earth, 





have fai-ry 


the fo-rest glen, And 
t found thy 


morn.-in lay’d, And at twi-light in the west I have seen 
- neduns - their be 





I will follow thee through air, 
But not on the ocean dee 
For there’s danger lurking there. 




















NABOLEON BONAPARTE’S MOTHER.—The first part of the forth- | 
coming work, by the duchess of Abrantes, entitled, “The celebrated 
Women of all countries,” soon to be published in London, will in- 
'| clude a very curious accgfint of Madame Letizia Bonaparte, the | 
mother of Napoleon. Great expectations are entertained in the 
literary world, of the interest and importance ofthis undertaking, 
which is to be continued on the first of every succeeding month, in 
parts, of the octavo size, at three shillings and sixpence, each 
which is to contain four fine portraits and memoirs. A splendid fol 
The shorter life, less count I find; | edition, at ten shillings and sixpence each part, is also to be pub- 
The less account the sooner made; | lished on the same day, with portraits four times the size. 
The count soon made, the merrier mind ; — | 
The merrier mind doth thought invade— | He sever Totp A t1e.—Mr. Park, in his travels through Africa, 


ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 








SINGULAR OLD SONNET. 


Tue longer life, the more offence ; 

The more oflence, che greater pain ; 
The greater pain, the less defence ; 

The less defence, the lesser gain— 
The loss of gain long ill doth try, 
Wherefore, come, death, and. let me die! 


| 
| 


! 
if 





Short life, in truth, this thing doth try, : | 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die! relates that a party of armed Moors having made a predatory attack | 
|| on the flocks of a village at which he was stopping, a youth of the 
| place was mortally wounded in the affray. The natives placed him 
|, on horseback, and conducted him home, while the mother preceded | 
the mournful group, proclaiming all the excellent qualities of her | 
boy, and by her clasped hands and streaming eyes, discovered the | 
| inward bitterness of her soul. The quality for which she chiefly |! 
W ; ; | praised her boy, furmed of itself an epithet so noble, that even civil- 
ow TO cHoose A wire.—Doctor Franklin recommends a young | izeq Jife could not aspire to a higher. “ He never,” said she, with a || 
man, in the choice of a wife, to select her from a bunch, giving as | pathetic energy, “ never, never told a lie.” 
his reason, that when there are many daughters they improve each ‘| 
other, and from emulation acquire more accomplishments, and 
know more, and do more, than a single child spoiled by paternal 
fondness. This is a comfort to people blessed with large families. 


Come, gentle death, the ebb of care ; 
The ebb of care, the flood of life; 
The flood of life, the joyful fare ; 
The joyful fare, the end of strife— 
The end of strife, that thing wish I, 
Wherefore, come, death, and let me die! 








“Let A MAN DO ALL THE GOOD HE CAN IN MIS LIFE-TIME.”’—An old || 
| gentleman in the neighbourhood of Honiton, England, having no 
| family of his own, some short time since sent circulars to his nephews || 
Tue AUTHOR Or wavertEY.—Mrs. Murray Keith, a venerable end aieasn, oye — ac -tenpscsaig hie house nea oy day. | 
Scotch lady, from whom Sir Walter Scott derived many of the tra- Behiee Gamer ne celled thom one by ene into bs private mg 

: || sented each with one hundred pounds, admonishing them all to be | 


itionary stories and anecdotes. in hi i : ficti , - “ieee: , | 
ditionary j . es, wrought up os his admirable fictions, frugal and industrious, and to live in peace and harmony with each || 
taxed him one day with the authorship, which he, as usual, stoutly | . : - | 
; ‘ " aj ange : : other. They then partook of an excellent dinner, after which his |, 
denied. “ What!” exclaimed the old lady, “d’ye think I dinna ken | weste departed. thanking the donor for his great liberality, with || 
my ain groats among other folks kail ?”’ gue - : 8 # y 


merry hearts and cheerful countenances. 
} 
} 








THE ADVANTAGE OF CHANGE.—A person asked an Irishman why , , 
he wore his stockings wrongside outward? “Because,” said he, | 00D MARwEr For oLp marvs.—Celibacy must be in a bad way, || 
“ there's a hole on the other side.” ‘| and husbands as thick as blackberries, in North Carolina—for so |! 


el i 


|| numerous are the male candidates, that a lady may marry a man | 
Incrnious Rrepty.— Why do you continue to retail spirituous 


one day and another the next. It happened a short time since i 
liquor?” “If did not sell, these drinking fellows would not come || that a young lady went through the ceremony with one man, while || 
to my shop, and I should have nochance to give them good advice.” | 


she loved another. She then said she only did it to delude her i 
— friends—out of sport, probably— and in a few hours refused to have 
Losine A HAT.—“ Where’s your hat, Ned?” “Lostit.”—‘ When ?” || any thing to do with the bridegroom. Soon after she applied for a 

“Don’t know ; the first hint I had of it, my head felt cold.” || divorce, which the legislature very gallantly granted. 


- ; 


— . 





Ararm.—A baker, who wished to be awoke at an early hour in 
the morning, hit upon the following contrivance for an alarm. 
Ascertaining the length of candle which would consume in a certain 
time, he passed a string through the wick, the burning off of which 
should let down sundry “clatterables.’’ At the time expected, the 
machine “went off,” with such a tremendous racket, that every- 
body in the houses adjacent and in the street were awakened, 
except the watchman. 


Worse anp worse.—The Portland Advertiser has the following: 


| “ Erratum. In Mr. Darling’s speech, for ‘stewed mulattoes,’ read 
| ‘fricasees stewed in a lantern. 
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CoNVERSATION IN THE BACKWoops.—“ Whose map do you use?” 
“ Mogg’s.””—“‘ What is the land?’ “ Bogs.’’—“ The atmosphere ?” 
“ Fogs.”,—“ What do you live on?’ “ Hogs.’’—“ What is the house 
built of ?’ “Logs.’’—“ Any fish in the ponds?’ “ Frogs.” 

A pirFicutty.—" You have only yourself to please,” said a Bene- 
dict to an old bachelor. “True,” replied he; “but you cannot tell 
what a difficult task I find it.” 


Awrvt timss.—The young ladies of New Haven are extremely 
troubled on account of the remissness of the young beaux, who have, 
it is said, lost all gallantry. 

QUAINT PROVERBS. 

Eat and drink with your friend, but transact no business with him. 

It is not by saying honey, honey, that sweets come to the mouth. 

He who expects a friend without faults, will never find one. 

Although the tongue has no bones, it often breaks bones. 

He who weeps for everybody soon loses his eyesight. 

To live quietly, one should be blind, deaf and dumb. 

He who rides a borrowed horse does not ride often, 

A wife causes the prosperity or ruin of a house. 

A friend is often more valuable than a relative. 

An egg to-day is better than a hen to-morrow. 

It is difficult to take a wolf by the ears, 
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